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SIDNEY 


N ‘Harper's Magazine” for No- 
| vember, 1855, is published the 
following copy of an inscription on a 
tombstone which, as late as 1847, 
stood in Trinity Church-yard, Broad- 
way, New York: 

“Sipney Breese, June 9, 1767. 
MADE BY HIMSELF. 
Ha, Sidney, Sidney, 
Lyest thou here? 
I here lye 
Till time has flown 
To its eternity.”’ 

This is the 2 memoriam prepared 
by Sidney Breese, one of the merchant 
princes of his day, to mark his own 
grave. He was a Welsh gentleman 
who, after some years of service in 
the Royal army, came to America, 
and settled in New York in 1756, and 
died leaving one son. This son, 
Samuel, lived in New Jersey; and his 
son, Arthur Breese, was born in that 
State. This young man graduated at 
Princeton, adopted the law as a pro- 
fession, and in 1793 moved into the 
wilderness of Western New York, and 
settled at Whitestown, in what was 
Herkimer but is now Oneida 
Here he married Catherine, 


Henry Livingston, of 


then 
county. 
daughter of 


BREESE. 


Poughkeepsie, who had served as a 
Major in the Revolutionary army. 
SIDNEY BREESE, Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
Illinois, was the second son of this 
marriage, and was born in the early 
part of this century. When at school 
he had as a companion Elias Kent 
Kane, who was an inmate of the 
family, and who, though many years 
older than young BREESE, was very 
partial to him. In 1808, the family 
having removed to Utica, Mrs. Breese 
died, leaving nine children, six of 
whom are yet living. Attwelve years 
of age young BREESE was placed in 
the care of Rev. Jesse Townsend, a 
Presbyterian minister near ‘‘ Madison 
Four Corners,”” where he was fitted 
for college. At fourteen years of age 
he entered Hamilton College, as Fresh- 
man. In 1816 he was transferred to 
Union College, at whose head was the 
celebrated Rev. Dr. Nott, entering in 
the junior year. His class contained 
sixty-four members, and graduated in 
1818. Alonzo Potter, late Episcopal 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, received the 
first honor; George W. Doane, after- 
Bishop of New Jersey, the 
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second; and SripNEY BREESE, the 
youngest of the class, the third honor. 
His collegiate course was a distin- 
guished one. He excelled in lan- 
guages, de//es-/ettres, and in rhetoric. 
He ranked high in the Philomathean 
Society, and was one of the nine of 
his class appointed to be members of 
the New York Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

In the mean time, E. K. Kane, 
who had graduated at Yale College in 
1814, left for the West, finally settling 
at Kaskaskia, the capital of the then 
Territory of Illinois, practicing at the 
bar where Ninian Edwards, then Ter- 
ritorial Governor, Nathaniel Pope, 
afterwards United States Judge, Dan- 
iel P. Cook, John Scott, and Thomas 
H. Benton, had already won distinc- 
tion. In 1818, Mr. Kane had risen to 
eminence, and was elected a member 
of the convention which met to frame 
the first Constitution of the State of 
Illinois. When the State Government 
was established, he was appointed 
Secretary of State ; and having secured 
a lucrative practice, the confidence of 
the people, and high official position, 
he redeemed an oft-repeated promise, 
and wrote for young BREESE to join 
him. 

On the twenty-fourth day of De- 
cember, 1818, the latter reached Kas- 
kaskia, and commenced reading law 
in the office of Mr. Kane, at the same 
time attending to all the current busi- 
ness of the office of Secretary of State. 
The total population of the State at 
that time did not exceed forty thou- 
sand; and such was his position in 
the office, and such the frequent nec- 
essary intercourse of the counties 
with the seat of government, that the 
young clerk personally knew every 
prominent man in the State. He was 
a close student and had an able pre- 
ceptor, and even before he had at- 
tained his majority was admitted to 


practice. He chose Brownsville, the 


county-seat of Jackson county, where 
he opened an office, and at the first 
term of the court brought thirty suits. 
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As has been the case with other emi- 
nent men, his first appearance in 
court and before a jury was such a 
decided failure that in his chagrin he 
resolved to abandon the profession, 
and was only prevented by the earnest 
appeals of Conrad Will, then the most 
prominent man in the county, who 
was a most devoted friend. In 1819 
the Legislature provided for the re- 
moval of the seat of government to 
Vandalia, and by request of the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. BREESE removed the 
office to that place in November, 1820. 
That memorable expedition across the 
plains was described in a letter read 
by Judge Caton at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the New State House 
last April. In 1821 he returned to 
Kaskaskia, and resumed his profes- 
sion. Sitting in his office one day, 
reading, he was surprised at the en- 
trance of a stranger, who asked him 
if he would not like to be postmaster 
of the town. An explanation showed 
this stranger to be an agent of the 
Post-Office Department, who thought 
a change necessary. The result was 
that a month later he became post- 
master. Postage on single letters at 
that time was twenty-five cents, and 
the commissions were a valuable ad- 
dition toward the expenses of living. 
In 1822 he was appointed, by Gov- 
ernor Bond, Circuit Attorney; when 
he resigned as postmaster. At the 
election of that year, Edward Coles 
was clected Governor, over Chief-Jus- 
tice Phillips. Mr. BREESE, during the 
canvass, had supported Phillips, and 
expected to be removed; but Gov- 
ernor Coles reappointed him, and he 
held the office until four years later, 
when he was removed by Governor 
Edwards. In the same year of his 
removal, President Adams appointed 
him United States Attorney for the 
State of Illinois. The office at that 
time was not a valuable one, the total 
emoluments not exceeding two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. His successor 
was Samuel McRoberts, who died a 
Senator of the United States in 1843. 
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In 1831 he proposed to the Judges 
of the Supreme Court to report 
all their decisions. The was 
*‘Breese’s Reports,’’ printed at Kas- 
kaskia in 1831, and which was the 
first book printed in Illinois. The 
reporter himself ‘‘set up,”’ it is said, 
more than one page of the volume. 
In 1832 he volunteered as a private in 
the Black-Hawk War, and when the 
battalion met at Beardstown he was 
elected Major. Judge Smith, of the Su- 
preme Court, was elected Lieutenant- 
Colonel. The force marched to the 
Illinois River, near Peru, and entered 
Camp Wilborn. Judge Smith having 
resigned, Major BREESE was elected 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, 
which was attached to the Third Brig- 
ade, under the command of General 
J. D. Henry. In this camp, Albert 
Sidney Johnson, who was killed at 
Shiloh, General Robert Anderson, 
defender of Sumter, and Zachary 
Taylor, afterwards President of the 
United States, held positions in which 
they were ranked by the Volunteer 
Colonel. 

After the war, and in the following 
year, he was leading counsel for Judge 
Smith, of the Supreme Court, who had 
been impeached by the House of 
Representatives for misdemeanors in 
office. Though among his associates 
for the defence were Governor Ford, 
Judge R. M. Young, and J. W. Whit- 
ney, Esq., the pleas to the articles of 
impeachment, which were models of 
pleading, were prepared exclusively 
by Mr. Breese. The defence was 
successful. In 1835, on the establish- 
ment of circuit courts, Mr. BREESE 
was elected Judge of the Second Cir- 
cuit, then comprising Madison, St. 
Clair, Monroe, Randolph, Washing- 
ton, Clinton, Bond, Fayette, Mont- 
gomery, and Shelby counties. In 1838 
there came before his court the cele- 
brated and at that time exciting ques- 
tion of the power of the Governor to 
remove the incumbent of the office of 
Secretary of State, and to appoint an- 
other. The question assumed a per- 


result 
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sonal and a partisan as well as a legal 
aspect —though Judge BREESE treated 
it, in one of the most elaborate judicial 
opinions ever delivered in this State, 
purely as a legal matter. He decided 
that the power existed; but the Su- 
preme Court, consisting of Wilson, 
Lockwood, Brown, and Smith, by a 
majority vote, reversed the judgment. 
This decision was regarded as so par- 
tisan that the Legislature shortly after 
added five Justices to the court, in the 
following order: SIDNEY BREESE, 
Samuel H. Treat, Thomas Ford, W. 
B. Scates, and S. A. Douglas. Judge 
BREESE remained on the bench until 
December, 1842, when he was elected 
a Senator of the United States for six 
vears from March, 1843. He thus 
succeeded his earliest friend in the 
State, Mr. Kane, who had died during 
his second term as United States Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

As long previous as 1835, he pub- 
lished a letter, urging in strong terms 
the construction of a railroad from the 
termination of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal to the mouth of the Ohio 
River. This was the original plan of 
the Illinois Central. Afterwards, in 
the Senate, he made an elaborate re- 
port in favor of a grant of land to the 
State for such a road, and on the ar- 
gument of that report has been based 
every grant of lands for railroad pur- 
poses made since. He reported and 
carried through the bill providing for 
the sale of the mineral lands of the 
West; thus emancipating the lands 
of Galena and the other lead regions. 
He also procured the repeal of the ex- 
emption of the public lands, sold by 
the United States, from taxation for 
five years after the sale. 

Judge BREESE, shortly after he en- 
tered the Senate, made a long and ex- 
haustive report in favor of a grant of 
land for a railroad from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Pacific Ocean. This was 
the first public recognition of the im- 
portance of that work. The report, in 
the light of present events, reads like 
prophecy, and is now going through 
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the press, having been reproduced 
because of its historical interest. 

Judge BREESE was one of the first 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institute. 

Senator BREESE, not having the 
“Presidency on the brain,’’ devoted 
his energies and abilities to promote 
the interests of his State and the 
country. The public lands were then 
the object of national solicitude, and 
he continued to hold the important 
trust of Chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on that subject, though offered 
the more prominent position of Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. 

One of his first speeches was in 
favor of the treaty for the annexation 
of Texas; and he was one of the few 
Senators who maintained the Ameri- 
can title in Oregon up to the Russian 
line of 54° 40’, thereby excluding 
England from any part of the Pacific 
Coast. His speech during the Mexi- 
can War, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, 
who favored the withdrawal of our 
troops ‘‘to a defensive line,’’ has be- 
come historical. He voted for the 
treaty which closed the Mexican War. 
The journals of the Senate for the six 
years of his service abound with evi- 
dences of his laborious attention to 
business; but our limited space for- 
bids even a reference to many impor- 
tant acts of his Senatorial life. 

Upon his retirement from the Senate, 
Judge BREESE returned to his farm, in 
Clinton county, and resumed the prac- 
tice of the law. In the fall of 1850 he 
was elected, without opposition, a 
member of the Legislature, and was 
made Speaker of the House. At this 
session the act incorporating the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad Company was 
passed, and thus was completed one 
of the favorite objects of many years 
of labor. In 1855 he was almost 
forced to accept a seat on the Circuit 
Bench. In 1857, when Judge Scates 
resigned, he was elected to the Su- 
preme Court to fill the vacancy; and 
again, on the third of June, 1861, (the 
day on which Douglas died,) he was 
re-elected for the full term of nine 


years. In regular course he became 
Chief-Justice, which position he now 
holds; and from his personal appear- 
ance and the character of his judicial 
opinions, there is every indication that 
he is good for twenty years more ot 
hard work. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he 
has been in the official service of the 
public in a variety of important trusts, 
Judge BREESE has never accumulated 
adollar. His only income is his salary 
as Chief-Justice. Whatever others may 
have done, he has performed his offi- 
cial labors at no other expense to his 
country than the indifferent compen- 
sation provided by law. 

Judge BREESE married, in early life, 
the second daughter of William Mor- 
rison, Esq., a well-known merchant 
of that day in Kaskaskia, and has had 
a large family. His eldest daughter, 
a second time a widow, whose first 
husband died at Santa Fé, a volunteer 
in the Mexican War, lost her second 
husband at Belmont in 1861, where he 
was mortally wounded leading his bat- 
talion of the Thirtieth Illinois. His 
oldest surviving son, Mr. S. L. Breese, 
is a Commander in the navy; and his 
youngest a Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps of the same ervice. Both ren- 
dered valuable service in the late war. 
Two other sons are farmers near Car- 
lyle, one of them having served through 
the late war. Two other sons have 
deceased. 

In politics, Chief-Justice BREESE is 
a decided State-Rights man, but not 
to the extent of Secession. He is 
not an enthusiast in any of his 
views, but sufficiently progressive for 
all useful and patriotic purposes. He 
is a decided advocate of a tariff for 
revenue only; and by his vote in the 
Senate in 1846, the well-known tariff 
of that year became alaw. The Chief- 
Justice is a man of enlarged and com- 
prehensive philanthropy, has ever ‘‘a 
tear for pity, and a hand open as day 
to melting charity.” The different 
religious denominations of his town 
gratefully remember his benefactions, 
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and his encouragement to young men 
engaged in the study of his profession 
has been liberal, and has been grate- 
fully received. 

Repeatedly has he been presented, 
without any action on his part, in 
conventions for nomination for Gov- 
ernor; and had he given any encour- 
agement to such a proceeding, might 
have long ago been the Executive of 
the State. In like manner his name 
has been frequently connected with 
that of the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency; but here also 
he has abstained from any effort in 
that direction. Had the Democratic 
party, in 1868, sought a statesman like 
BREESE, instead of being governed by 
selfish politicians, they might have de- 
served a success, where they sustained 
such a disastrous defeat. 

The Judge has found time to collect 
and reduce to writing the most inter- 
esting items of the early and current 
history of the Northwest, and particu- 
larly of Illinois, and of the men and 
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times of his day; and this history we 
understand will shortly be—pxt in 
press. 

To sum up, it may be said that 
Judge BREESE unites the scholar with 
the statesman; the polished gentle- 
man and the warm-hearted cordial 
companion with the gravity and pro- 
fundity of an able and experienced 
jurist. The history of Illinois, both 
of its material prosperity and of its 
judiciary, is a monument to his labors 
and his purity, which will endure after 
the more noisy fame of politicians 
shall have been forgotten. 

To the people of Chicago, Judge 
BREESE has been in an especial man- 
ner commended by the ability and the 
firmness with which as a Judge he has 
on repeated occasions interposed the 
judicial arm to protect them from spo- 
liation. Inflexible in his justice, cor- 
ruption and combination have failed 
to overawe the court of which he is so 
bright an ornament. 


THE PICTURE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Now, while soft hearth-glimmers dreamily hover there, 
Gilding the rich-tinted canvas, what tenderness 


Lives in the meeting of lady and lover, there— 
Valor of manhood and maidenly slenderness! 


He, with brow-shadowing plume, fondly listening 
Gives happy glances, deep, earnest, and clear, to her; 

She, with pale pearls in her dark tresses glistening, 
Murmurs how grand is this fair cavalier to her! 


Lifeless ? 


Ah, nearer love’s fine immortalities 


Looks yonder portraiture, ancient, unperishing, 
Than, with its humanly, solemn realities, 
Our flesh-and-blood evanescence of cherishing. 


Soulless ? 


Motionless ? 


Can beauty like theirs not have soul, darling? 
True; yet observe the fond attitudes! 


Well, painted lovers enjoy, on the whole, darling, 


More than their models. 


Don't frown at my platitudes! 
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THE ROLLING STONE. 


BY GEORGE SAND, 


[ Translated by Francis Fohnson.] 


CHAPTER I. 


THE VILLAGE WEDDING. 


tion in the little town of Arvers, 
in Auvergne; and since two days had 
taken lodging at the hotel of “Le 
Grand Monarque.” Which ‘Great 
Monarch?”’ And why this classic 
sign-board, still so often met with in 
our provincial towns? Is it a tradi- 
tion of the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth? I do not know, and would 
ask the question of those who do. 
The image which formerly character- 
ized this illustrious and mysterious 
personage has disappeared almost en- 
tirely. But I remember having seen 
one, in my childhood, which repre- 
sented him dressed as a Turk. 

The hostess of ‘‘The Great Mon- 
arch,” Madame Ouchafol, was a pleas- 
ant and well-meaning woman, devoted 
to everything connected with the es- 
tablished powers of the kingdom— 
including ancient and modern nobili- 
ty, wealthy yeomanry, official position, 
and local influence,—without prejudice 
to the regards due to the small func- 
tionaries and commercial travellers 
who constitute the regular come-and- 
go custom of a French inn. Besides, 
Madame Ouchafol was a woman of 
religious sentiments, and courageously 
defied and resisted the infidels of the 
village. 

One evening, while I was smoking 
my cigar on the balcony of the hotel, 
I saw, on the little square separating 
the church from the mayor's office 
and the inn, a tall lad, whose figure 
and noble appearance could not have 
escaped notice anywhere. He gave 


| WAS on atour of financial inspec- 


his arm to a very ugly peasant-woman. 
Two other lads, a little tipsy, and look- 
ing like artisans on a spree, accom- 
panied him, each of them leading 
a girl plainly dressed but rather hand- 
some. 

How did it happen that this fine- 
looking fellow, whose appearance did 
not indicate any deficiency in taste, 
and who did not seem to be intoxi- 
cated, had chosen for his partner at 
the dance and on the walk the ugliest 
looking and the meanest dressed girl 
of the company ? 

This little problem would not have 
fixed my attention for a minute, had 
not Madame Ouchafol, who was brush- 
ing the dusty leaves of a knotty orange 
tree which stood on the balcony, com- 
pelled me to notice it. 

‘Ah, you look at the beautiful Lau- 
rence, don’t you?” she asked of me, 
while she cast a most ironical and dis- 
dainful glance on the rustic Antinous. 

And without even waiting for my 
answer, she resumed: “ He is a hand- 
some boy—I don't deny it. But, see 
there! Always in bad company! 
True, he is but a peasant’s son, but 
he has a wealthy uncle who bears a 
high title; and, besides, a man who 
has received a good education, and 
who dresses like a gentleman, ought 
not to go to the village weddings and 
touch glasses there with the first comer 
—much less should he walk through 
the streets in broad daylight with 
wenches like the one he has under 
his arm! But this fellow is crazy; he 
respects nothing. And there is onc 
remarkable thing about him, sir,—he 
never pays his addresses to a pretty 
girl that would be a credit to him. 
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He is always dragging about monsters 
and not the most austere ones, 
either, I pray you to believe!” 

“TI shall believe everything you 
please, Madame Ouchafol. But how 
do you explain this strange taste ?"’ 

“I do not undertake to explain it, 
sir. I am ata loss to understand the 
behavior of this poor fellow; for, after 
all, I feel interested in him. His god- 
mother is an old friend of mine, and 
often we are quite distressed at seeing 
him turn out so badly.” 

“Then he is a thorough good-for- 
nothing!” 

“Ah, sir, if that were all! If he 
were nothing but a loafer and a liber- 
tine! If one could only say:—he 
amuses himself; he is fond of pleas- 
urc; he is a worthless fellow, who will 
cool down sooner or later! But noth- 
ing of the kind, sir! He drinks alittle, 
but he does not run into debt; he has 
no particular bad habit; neither is hea 
fighting man,— although occasionally, 
when at a village wedding or at an 
artisan’s ball, seeing a man on the 
ground, he sides with him against 
those who have knocked him down; 
and he deals powerful blows then, 
they say! And, last, he might have 
been somebody by this time; for he 
is neither idle nor stupid.— But, see 
here: the young gentleman has ideas, 
and especially one idea which is the 
despair of his parents!” 

“You make me very curious to learn 
this wonderful idea!” 

“Well, let me tell you! Instead of 
accepting a situation either in the tel- 
egraph office or in the recorder’s or 
clerk's or mayor's office—every one 
of which has been offered to him— 
he has always preferred to live in the 
suburbs with his father, an old peas- 
ant, who has purchased here a piece 
of ground which he has transformed 
into a nursery. Poor old Laurence is 








an honest and hard-working man, who 
has but this only child, and who was 
anxious to give his son an education 
above his condition, hoping as he did 
that his elder brother, who is very 
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wealthy, would take a liking to him 
and appoint him his heir. But noth- 
ing of the kind! The young man, 
who, after graduating at college, had 
gone to Normandy, where his rich 
uncle is living, afterwards committed 
a most deplorable error, sir, and dis- 
appeared for two or three years, almost 
without giving any news of his where- 
abouts.” 

‘‘ And what error was that, Madame 
Ouchafol ?” 

“Qh, sir, with your permission, I 
shall not tell you, out of respect for 
poor old Laurence, who is raising 
such nice fruit along his garden walls, 
and who has always supplied me with 
fine peaches and beautiful grapes, io 
say nothing of the splendid vegeta- 
bles which he is cultivating on his lot, 
and who purchases all the manure of 
my stable, and pays me a better price 
for it than many men of higher stand- 
ing in society; also out of friendship 
for the godmother of the young man, 
who is an old friend of mine, as I had 
the honor to tell you, and with whom 
I have taken the communion for the 
first time, I must conceal the misfor- 
tune and the disgrace which the beau- 
tiful Laurence, as they call him here, 
has brought on his family, and which 
would spread to the whole town, if, 
by chance or misfortune, it should ever 
become known.” 

It became evident that Madame 
Ouchafol was burning with the desire 
to initiate me into the mystery of the 
deplorable error which the beautiful 
Laurence had committed; but feeling 
more like teasing her than curious at 
that moment, I punished her for her 
reticence by taking my hat and leav- 
ing her, to inhale the fragrant even- 
ing air along a pretty creek which 
flows by the side of the hill on which 
the town is gracefully situated. 

Many little towns are thus, charm- 
ing in their outside appearance, when 
viewed from afar, but miserable and 
dirty within. The projection of a 
rock, a sunbeam playing on an old 
steeple, a beautiful line of forest in 
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the background, a rivulet in front, 
suffice to compose a tableau which 
frames them beautifully, and for the 
principal accident of which they seem 
to have been specially created and 
arranged. 

I was entirely absorbed in the calm 
pleasures of contemplation, and was 
admiring the last reflections of the 
setting sun in a beautifully pure sky. 
This promise of fair weather for the 
following day reminded me of a pro- 
ject I had formed to visit a cascade 
which one of my predecessors in the 
office I then held had recommended 
to me. It was too late now to under- 
take a walk; but passing near a rustic 
inn, whence noise and light proceeded, 
I resolved to make some inquiries 
there. 

I fell in with a wedding party. They 
were drinking and dancing. The first 
person to notice my presence was 
precisely the beautiful Laurence. 

‘“‘Ah, Father Tournache!”’ he ex- 
claimed, with a strong and clear 
voice, ‘‘there is a traveller! wait on 
him! On account of oz amusement, 
you must not forget people who have 
the right to rest here. Come, sir,” he 
added, giving me his chair, ‘‘there is 
no seat left; take mine! I'll go and 
dance a dourrée (the national dance 
of Auvergne) in the barn; and on my 
wa_’ there I'll tell somebody to wait 
on you.” 

“TI do not wish to disturb you,” I re- 
plied, touched by his politeness, and 
but little allured by the aspect and 
the odor of the banquet. ‘I just came 
in to ask for some information.” 

“Can I give it to you?” 

“You perhaps better than anybody 
else. I would like to know in what 
direction and at what distance I shall 
find the rock and the cascade of the 
Volpie River.” 

“Very well; come with me, sir, and 
I will try to give you the information 
you seek.” 

As, this time, the fine-looking fel- 
low, in spite of his courteousness and 
obliging manners, seemed to be a little 


tipsy, I followed him more for the sake 
of politeness than in the hope of re- 
ceiving a very clear explanation. 

*‘Stop!”’ said he, after having led 
me, with slight stumbling, about ten 
paces away from the house; ‘‘do you 
see that long uniform hill which lim- 
its the horizon? It is more elevated 
than it appears to be; it is quite a 
mountain, and requires an hour's 
walk. And do you see also a kind of 
gap placed obliquely on the highest 
point, just above the steeple of the 
town? There it is.”’ 

“IT confess I see nothing at all. It 
is dark, and perhaps I shall have even 
to-morrow a good deal of trouble 
to find my way. Could I not find 
hereabouts a guide to conduct me 
there?”’ 

“T intended to propose to you my 
company for the day after to-morrow, 
considering that I intend to go there; 
but to-morrow will be too soon.” 

“«T regret it.” 

**So do I; but what do you want? 
I cannot help getting drunk to-night, 
and most probably I shall sleep to- 
morrow the whole day.” 

“Is itan urgent necessity for you to 
get drunk?” 

“Yes, I had to drink a little in or- 
der to celebrate the wedding of an old 
friend of mine; and if I stop now, I 
shall be very sad in a quarter of an 
hour. A little wine always makes me 
sad and thoughtful. I prefer to finish 
the job—to get gay, tender, foolish, 
and even idiotic;—afterwards I fall 
asleep, and all is over.” 

“There is no harm in getting gay, 
tender, foolish, and even idiotic, as 
you say; but sometimes we get bad 
and malicious, when intoxicated. Are 
you not afraid that such a thing may 
happen to you?” 

“No: I am convinced that wine, if 
it be not poisoned, does not develop 
and reveal in us other qualities and 
defects than those which are slumber- 
ing already within us. I am not bad; 
I never drink absinthe; I am sure of 
myself.” 





“All right; but you said you were 
going to dance?" 

“Yes; dancing is intoxicating, too. 
The big bagpipe, braying into our 
ears—the movements, the heat, the 
dust—all that is charming, isn’t it?” 

While thus speaking, he had an 
accent of sadness, almost of despair, 
in which I believed I discovered the 
revelation of some secret pain or some 
bitter The words of the 
hostess came back to my mind, and I 
was seized with a sentiment of pity for 
this fine young man, who expressed 
himself so well, and who appeared to 
be so gentle and so open-hearted. 

“And would you not prefer, now, 
to stay with me and smoke a good 


” 


remorse. 


cigar? 

“No; I would become sad, and 
would tire you!” 

“Oh, that concerns me, I suppose!” 

“It concerns me, too.—But I see 
you are a distinguished man, and it 
would be a pleasure to chat with you. 
Do not go to the Volpie till the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“Do me the favor to accompany 
me there to-morrow, and not to get 
drunk to-night.” 

“You seem to be interested in me. 
Have you known me before?” 

“T have met you to-night for the 
first time.” 

“Ts that so? I know that you are 
the Inspector of Finances, boarding 
at Madame Ouchafol’s; you travel 
over the country four months every 
Have you never met me?” 
Have you lived 


year. 

“« Never. 
where ?”’ 

“For three years I have been trav- 
elling through France. Tell me, why 
do you advise me not to drink to- 
night?” 

“‘Merely as a matter of order and 
propriety — because I hate dirty things 
and degraded men.” 

He mused for a moment, and then 
asked me how old I was. 

“About as old as yourself—thirty.” 

“T am only twenty-six. Do I look 
like thirty?” 


else- 
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“TI cannot see you well in the twi- 
light.” 

He continued, sadly: 

“On the contrary, I believe you see 
me very well. I have lost four years 
of my life—as my face shows four 
too many. 
to-night, and if you want to go to- 
morrow to the Volpie, I shall be at 
your door at four o’clock in the morn- 





I shall commit no excesses 


ing. I know you must be back by 
noon. The Collector has told me of 


you; he says that you are a charming 
man.” 

“Thank you; I shall expect you.’ 

“Do you wish to see us dance the 
bourrée before retiring ?”’ 

“T shall even dance it with you, if 
they will permit me.”’ 

“With the greatest pleasure; but I 
must introduce you as my friend.” 

“All right; it is not impossible for 
me to become that some day.”’ 

I must confess I was pleased with 
him, and whatever might have been 
the frightful error the hostess of ‘‘ The 
Great Monarch"’ charged him with, 
the curiosity I felt for him was almost 
sympathy. 

In the barn, where he introduced 
me, and where the noise, the dust and 
the heat, alluded to by him, left nothing 
to be wished for, I was received with 
much cordiality, and invited to drink 


at discretion, 

“No, no,” cried Laurence; “ he does 
not drink, but he dances. —Oh, my 
friend, please act as my vis-a-vis.” 

He had invited the bride. I invited 
the tall, homely-looking girl whom, 
about an hour ago, I had seen at his 
arm. I thought I would render no- 
body jealous; but I soon found out 
that she was smart. I intended to 
make her chat about Laurence; but 
the noise, which was, so to say, suffo- 
cating, did not permit me to engage 
in a continued conversation with her. 

Laurence danced before me, and 
exhibited a certain amount of coquetry 
in doing so. Like the others, he had 
taken off his overcoat and his vest; 
his shirt, of irreproachable whiteness, 
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showed his fine figure, his broad shoul- 
ders, and his expanded chest. The 
perspiration caused his abundant raven 
hair to glisten, and his eye, which a 
few moments ago seemed extinct, was 
flaming. He had that gracefulness 
which is quite inseparable from beau- 
tiful forms and fine joints, and although 
he danced the classic dourrée as a 
true peasant, he nevertheless trans- 
formed this heavy and monotonous 
thing into a dashing and plastic dance 
of character. True, he had a little 
wine in his legs; but after a few mo- 
ments this instability disappeared, and 
it seemed as though he were anxious 
to appear to me in all his physical ad- 
vantages, in order to dissipate the 
bad opinion with which he might have 
inspired me at first sight. 

Even while asking myself for what 
reasons he might have travelled all 
over France, the idea came to me that 
he might have been an artist's model. 
When he went back to the inn, where 
I followed him, and where they asked 
him to sing, I persuaded myself that 
he had been an itinerant minstrel; 
but he had a fresh voice, and sang the 
home-songs with that charming sim- 
plicity which bespoke him rather a 
true aréis/e than a virtuoso of fairs and 
cross-roads. 

Little by little my ideas of him be- 
came confused. I felt warm, and had 
accepted, without distrust, a few bump- 
ers of claret wine, which appeared to 
be very innocent, but which really was 
very heady. I felt that, if I did not 
want to set a very bad example to him 
whom I had just exhorted, and if I 
did not want to be accused by Madame 
Ouchafol of some execrable wrong, 
I would have to flee from the Bacchical 
proclivities of these good villagers. I 
therefore stole away very adroitly ; and 
on my way home had the confusion 
to feel that I did not go quite straight, 
that I saw the row of telegraph-poles 
double, and that I indulged in fits of 
laughter and singing which were quite 
unusual with me. 

In proportion as I approached the 
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town, my confusion increased. My 
feet grew heavy, and after having 
walked for some time I discovered 
that either the town was no longer on 
the hill or that I was not on the road 
to the town. A nice situation, indeed, 
for a public functionary, and especially 
for the soberest of men, who had never 
before in his life been intoxicated! 

I thought—for my brain had re- 
mained perfectly lucid—that this 
drunkenness had come over me too 
quickly not to pass off as rapidly. I 
resolved to wait until it had disap- 
peared; and espying an open tene- 
ment which seemed to be abandoned, 
I went in and threw myself on a pile 
of straw, without perceiving the prox- 
imity of an ass, who slept erect, with 
his nose in an empty rack. 

I imitated the ass, and fell into a 


slumber as quiet as his own. When 
I awoke, day began to dawn. The 


ass was still asleep; but he had a cer- 
tain restlessness in his legs, and shook, 
from time to time, the chain which 
fastened him tothe rack. I had some 
difficulty in explaining to myself how 
I happened to be in this place and in 
this company. At last the remem- 
brance recurred to me. I arose, shook 
my garments, combed my hair, and 
discovered, to my own satisfaction, that 
I had not lost my hat; and, feeling 
quite sober again, took—and this time 
without trouble —the road to the hotel 
of “‘The Great Monarch,” fully con- 
vinced that Madame Ouchafol would 
attribute my late coming to some un- 
hoped-for good luck. I had hardly 
time to make my toilet and to drink a 
cup of coffee, for precisely at four 
o'clock the beautiful Laurence was at 
my door. He had not slept at all; 
the whole night he had danced and 
sung. But he had not got drunk; he 
had kept his promise. ‘On leaving 
the wedding he had thrown himself 
into the river; this bath had refreshed 
andcalmed him. He boasted of being 
able to swim and dive like a water- 
fowl. He was gay, active, splendid 
indeed, and looked four years younger. 
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I sincerely complimented him on his 
appearance, and could not repress a 
feeling of guilt when he remarked 
that my bed had not been touched. 
Oh, shame! I replied to him that I 
had worked the whole night. Fortu- 
nately the ass, the sole witness of my 
disgrace, was incapable of divulging it. 

Laurence had supped at two o'clock 
at night. He was neither hungry nor 
thirsty. As to baggage, he had pro- 
vided himself with a stick, and an 
album which he permitted me to ex- 
amine. I found that he drew very 
well, copying nature with boldness 
and intelligence. We went through 
the fields, and soon climbed up the 
long mountain on a very hard but de- 
lightfully shaded and romantic path- 
way. 

But conversation was not fully es- 
tablished until we had 
reached the rough mountains, where 
the Volpie River has a sudden fall 
and masses its waters in an angular 


between us 


and profound abyss. It is a 
beautiful little sight, and very difficult 
to be approached near enough to be 


very 


seen well. 

We remained there two hours; 
it was here that Laurence revealed to 
me the terrible mystery of his life. 


and 


I suppress the conversation which 
gradually led to this disclosure. He 
frankly confessed to me that for a 
long time he had felt the necessity of 
opening his heart to some one suffi- 
ciently indulgent and cultured to un- 
derstand him. He imagined that I 
was such a man. I promised him 
that he would not repent of it, and 
then he told me the story of his life. 


CHAPTER II. 
LAURENCE’S STORY. 

I know that Iam handsome. Not 
only have I heard it repeated very 
often, but it has been said to me under 
circumstances which I shall never for- 
Moreover, I am sufficiently cul- 


get. 
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tivated as an artist to know what con- 
stitutes beauty; and I know myself to 
be endowed with all the qualities 
which it requires. 

You will soon be able to do justice 
to the little amount of vanity which I 
feel on that account, when you learn 
that my looks are the source of my 
greatest affliction. I have loved a 
woman, who has rejected me because 
I was not ugly. 

You know that my name is Pierre 
Laurence, and that I am the son of a 
peasant near by, who is now a nurs- 
eryman and marsh-gardener. My 
father is the best of men; absolutely 
illiterate, —but that does not prevent 
me from adoring him for his upright- 
ness and gentleness. My uncle is 
Laureice, a farvenu, enno 
bled by Louis Philip, and’ grown 
wealthy by industry. He has settled 
in Normandy, in a beautiful old cas- 
tle, where I have visited him once, by 
the command of my father, who relied 
on his remembrance and his promises. 
I do not know whether he is egotist- 
ical, whether he is ashamed of his 
humble family, or whether I did not 
possess the gift to please him. But 
what I know is that I, who had just 
left the college, and was imbued with 
new ideas and an indomitable pride, 
have shown him pretty plainly that I 
would never have, and had not now, 


Baron 


come to see him of my own free will, 
and that I would rather die than share 
his opinions and aspire to his inherit- 
He asked me what I wanted, 
answered him that I wanted 
He said to me that I was a 
fine-looking fellow, because I resem- 
bled him; that he was happy to see 
me; but that he was on the point of 


ance, 
and | 
nothing. 


going away, in order to push his can- 
didacy for a seat in the Legislative 
Assembly. I started for Paris without 
opening my trunk. 

This occurred seven years ago. I 
have never seen him since, and I have 
never written to him. I am very sure 
that he will disinherit me. He is a 
bachelor, but he has a governess. I 
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am not angry with him on that ac- 
count. I know that, with the excep- 
tion of his devotion to the constituted 
powers, he is a very honest man, and 
a pretty charitable one, too. He owes 
me nothing. I have not the least re- 
proach to address to him. He has 
made his fortune, and he ought to be 
at liberty to dispose of it as he thinks 
best. 

But my father does not take the 
matter as philosophically. He has 
made the sacrifices for my education, 
in the hope of seeing me a gentleman 
some day. That was not my fault. 
I did not ask for anything better than 
to be a peasant. My soul was happy 
in our humble home, and I have al- 
ways returned there with a regret at 
ever having left it. My sole pleasure 
now consists in watering the flowers 
and vegetables in our garden, in graft- 
ing our trees, in rolling the wheelbar- 
row, and in compelling my father to 
rest a little from his toil. 

I love the companions of my child- 
hood, and their rustic manners are far 
from displeasing me. With them I 
try to forget my sorrows. To drink 
and to sing, to work and to chat, with 
these honest people,—these are among 
the most pleasant amusements left for 
me in this world. 

I abuse my strength a little; anon, 
I would like to spare it in order to 
start on the pursuit of my dream, and 
then again I want to destroy it, in or- 
der to forget my grief. 

Everybody can tell you that I am 
very good, very loyal, very discreet, 
and very devoted. The dourgeois 
alone reproach me for having no am- 
bition and no profession ;—as though 
the cultivation of the ground were 
none! 

My father is well off; he has twenty 
thousand francs safely invested, and 
he has never paid even the smallest 
debt for me. I had inherited ten 
thousand francs from my mother. I 
have spent them, as I will now relate. 

After having graduated at Paris, and 
paid my respects to my uncle in Nor- 


mandy, I came back here to ask my 
father what he wished me to do. 

‘You must return to Paris,” said 
he; ‘‘you must either be a lawyer ora 
magistrate. You have a fine elocu- 
tion, and you cannot fail to be a great 
speaker some day. Study law! I 
know it requires about ten thousand 
francs to live down there a couple of 
years. I will sell one-half of my es- 
tate. If in my old age I shall want 
anything, you will see to it that I do 
not stand in need.” 

I refused the offer of my father. I 
sacrificed only my personal inherit- 
ance. He assented to it; and I re- 
turned to Paris, determined to become 
a great speaker, in order to please the 
author of my days, and a little also in 
order to satisfy my own wishes. I do 
not know which instinct of tempera- 
ment has always impelled me to place 
myself in the foreground, to stretch 
out or to round my flexible and mus- 
cular arms, and to flatter my ear by 
the sound of my powerful voice. 
What shall I tell you? A sort of ex- 
hibition of my natural talents and 
accomplishments appeared to me asa 
duty or as a right, I do not know which; 
but ambition never had anything to do 
with it, as you will presently see. 

At that time there was still a Quar- 
tier Latin in Paris. The students had 
not yet crossed the Seine; they did 
not then keep demozselles ; they used 
to dance with grisettes,—a class which 
then already began to disappear, and 
which is extinct now. It was imme- 
diately after the Revolution of 1848. 

My constitution was strong enough 
to bear both the fatigue of study and 
the exhaustion of amusements. I ac- 
quired friends quite rapidly. A young 
man, strong and brave, liberal and 
affectionate, gentle and merry, sees 
himself soon surrounded by a host of 
friends. 

But I will not tell you all the ad- 
ventures and agitations of these first 
years. During the vacation I returned 
to my country home. I had studied 
much, and spent but little. My father 
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was delighted with me, and said, ‘‘ The 
Baron will change his mind yet!”’ 
And my old comrades of the village 
were no less delighted with me, be- 
cause I grew again a peasant with 
them. The next winter, after the re 
opening of the university, a woman 
decided on my life. 

We used to att®nd the first perform 
ances at the Odeon Theatre. We made 
a good deal of noise, both about those 
plays which we did not like and about 
those which we wanted to sustain. 

There was at that time at the 
Odeon a young actress whose name 
on the programme was given as 
Mademoiselle Imperia. She played 
in the so-called stock plays, without 
attracting much attention. She was 
wonderfully pretty, distinguished, and 
cold by nature, inexperience, or timid- 
ity. The public did not notice her 
much, for at that time one could act 
for ten years the second parts in Mo- 
liére’s comedies or Corneille’s trage- 
dies without being noticed by the 
public; and, in default of high-placed 
protectors, without obtaining the least 
promotion. This young girl had no 
patron among the cabinet-ministers, 
no friend among the members of the 
press, and did not even appeal to the 
sympathies of the public. She recited 
well and gracefully; one discovered 
in her the consciousness of an artist, 
but no inspiration, no animation, and 
not a shadow of coquetry. Her gaze 
never interrogated the proscenium 
boxes; and whenever she cast down 
her eyes, in order to obey the effects of 
her part, she never darted at the or- 
chestra chairs that veiled and lasciv- 
ious gaze which seems to say: “I 
know very well what my part pretends 
to ignore.” 

I cannot say why, after having seen 
her with indifference in several minor 
parts, I was struck with her modest 
and proud appearance to such a de- 
gree as to ask my comrades, in the 
interlude, if they did not think her 
charming. They declared her pretty, 
but deficient in charms on the stage. 


One of them had once seen her play- 
ing Agnes in Moliére’s ‘“‘Ecole des 
Femmes.”’ He pretended that she had 
entirely misunderstood this magnifi- 
cent creation; and a lively discussion 
was entered into. Did the poet intend 
Agnes to be a coquette who pretends 
ignorance? or did he portray in that 
character a pure and true hearted 
child which says very bold things 
without comprehending their mean- 
ing? I sustained the latter opinion; 
and though I was not at al] anxious 
io be in the right, I nevertheless, 
the first evening on which ‘1’ Ecole 
des Femmes" appeared on the pro- 
gramme, left the Café Moliére and 
went to the theatre. I do not know 
why I felt ashamed to tell anybody 
about it. 

In proportion as I enjoyed the bur- 
lesque and profound work of the old 
master, I was struck with the charms 
of the cruel Agnes. I say ‘“cruel,”’ 
because Arnolphe is certainly, in spite 
of his folly, an unhappy and interest 
ing character. He loves, and his love 
is not returned! He is egotistical in 
love; he is a man; and his sufferings 
are exhaled by snatches, as it were, 
in admirable verses, which, whatever 
may have been said of them, find an 
echo in the hearts of all lovers. 

There is in almost all of Moliére’s 
plays a latent fund of heart-rending 
pain, which, at a given moment, ef- 
faces the ridicule of the deceived jeal 
ous lover or husband. The audience 
at large does not even suspect this. 
But the actors who study and fathom 
their parts are struck with it, and this 
profound shade of character vexes 
them —for if they express the tearful 
meaning of this shade, the audience 
does not comprehend them, believes 
that they intend to parody grief and 
anguish, and laughs all the louder 
for it. In the midst of this general 
laughter, there are but very few per- 
sons who whisper into the ears of 
their neighbors that Moliére is a 
wounded eagle, a profoundly sad 
soul. And yet that is the truth; for 
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I, too, have studied and fathomed 
him, and in all his cuckolds I dis- 
cover the misanthropist. 

But Mademoiselle Imperia made 
Agnes interesting by the absolute 
good faith of her innocence —by cer- 
tain accents, not plaintive, but rather 
energetic and rebellious against op- 
pression. Even while asking myself 
if this presentation of the character 
might be the true one, it was impossi- 
ble not to be touched by her figure 
and her attitude. 

That night I dreamed of her; the 
next day I could not study; the day 
after I walked, under the pretext of 
hunting after old books, along the gal- 
leries of the Odeon, always coming 
back to the little lattice-door through 
which the actors of the theatre go in 
and out during the rehearsal. But it 
was useless for me to wait and to look 
out for her. They were rehearsing a 
new play, in which Imperia did not 
perform. All I could learn concerning 
her, from the conversation of comers 
and goers, was that she had been 
notified to be present at the next re- 
hearsal; the actress charged with the 
part of the heroine being unwell at 
the time, and in danger of being sick 
on the day of the first performance. 

At last a boy appeared, carrying a 
note for her; and as he held the paper 
carelessly at his fingers’ ends, I fol- 
lowed him with a perfidious intention. 
Feigning to be as absent-minded as 
himself, I ran against him at the mo- 
ment he was gliding through the line 
of omnibuses which are stationed along 
the theatre. He dropped the letter; I 
picked it up, and handed it back to 
him, after having wiped it on my 
sleeve, although it was not soiled at 
at all. But I had had time to read 
the address —‘ Mademoiselle Imperia, 
Carnot street, No. 17.” 

As soon as the boy had left, I had 
the idea of giving him five francs and 


carrying the message myself; but I 
did not dare. Besides, I felt proud of 
my discovery as of a triumph. The 
first thing an innocent lover dreams 


of is to learn the address of his ideal 
as if that would promote his success 
by a single step! 

For all that, I followed the little 
messenger at a distance. I saw him 
walk into No. 17, one of the poorest 
houses of that poor street, which was 
neither paved nor lighted with gas. | 
hastened my pace, and passed him at 
the moment when he left the house 
and told the porter to deliver the note 
to Mademoiselle Imperia as soon as 
she came home. 

I grew bolder. I knew she was not 
in. I hoped to learn something about 
her from the porter. I went up to the 
veranda, and through the window 
asked for Mademoiselle Imperia. 

“She is not at home!” replied 
brusquely a fat old woman, who nev- 
ertheless had a good face. 

**When will she be in? 

“1 do not know.” 

And, eyeing me from head to foot 
with a half-disdainful, half-benevolent 
look, she added: 

“Did she give you permission to 
call on her!” 

“Certainly,” I replied, with misera- 
ble confusion. 

“Let me see!" returned the old 


woman, stretching out-her hand. 

I wanted to make my escape, but 
she detained me, and said: 

“Young man, you are one of those 
handsome fellows who think all they 
have to do is just to show themselves! 
Well, every day fellows like you come 
here, and the young actress, who is 
pure like an angel, is tired of them. 
She ordered us to tell all such fine- 
looking gentlemen that she received 
no visitors. Do not take the trouble 
to come back! Good evening, sir!” 
and, giggling all the while, she shut 
the window which she had opened to 
speak to me. 

I withdrew, both mortified and de- 
lighted.’ Imperia was virtuous, per 
haps as innocent as she appeared to 
be. I was desperately in love with 
her. I trifled no longer with my love, 
but I clung to it as to life itself. 
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I shall not tell you all the plans I 
invented, the next day, to get access 
to the theatre. At last one idea took 
possession of my mind. Might I not 
be received as a member of the troupe? 
Perhaps I could easily learn the pro- 
fession, even without a special talent 
for it. ‘‘And why,” said I to myself, 
“shall I not submit to such an ap- 
prenticeship, should it lead me to no 
other results than to approach and see 
her whom I love. I will try it!” 

As soon as my resolution was taken, 
I boldly opened the door of the Odeon 
and went directly, through a number 
of dark halls and narrow galleries, 
upon the stage, where I was audacious 
enough to mingle with a group of 
actors and actresses surrounding the 
manager and the author whose piece 
was in rehearsal at the time. The 
manager insisted on the necessity of 
cutting out a number of scenes, to 
which demand the author, with pitiful 
mien, assented very reluctantly. 

“Come to my room,” said the man- 
ager; ‘‘we can arrange it there at 
once.” 

This manager—I had not thought 
of recognizing him, excited as I was, 
and yet everybody knew him—was 
Bocage, the great actor himself. I 
had never seen him on the stage, but 
his noble figure was one of the monu- 
ments of the Quartier Latin, and it 
sufficed to be a student to love Bo- 
cage. He permitted us to sing the 
Marseilles Hymn in the interludes; 
and when we left, the orchestra played 
it for us without hesitation. This 
lasted until the Marseilles Hymn was 
decreed seditious. Bocage resisted; 
he was removed. 

His presence inspired me with heroic 
courage. Not a moment was to be 
lost. I accosted him resolutely. 

‘*What do you want, sir?”’ he asked, 
rather brusquely. 

“I would like to see you for five 
minutes!” 

“Five minutes? That is too much! 
I cannot spare them.”’ 

“Three minutes! Two!” 
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“Well, go to the green-room of the 
artists and wait there a quarter of an 
hour!” 

He went away, and I heard him 
saying: 

‘Constant, who is that tall fellow 
whom you have permitted to come on 
the stage?” 

“A tall fellow?” asked Constant, 
who was Bocage’s valet and the fac- 
totum of the Odeon Theatre. 

“Yes, a fine-looking fellow.” 

Constant half-opened the door of 
the green-room, darted at me a glance 
of his piercing little eyes, and, shut- 
ting the door again, said: 

“TI do not know him. Who can 
have permitted him to come here ?”’ 

“Say that it was I,” said a young 
actor, who was just passing me with a 
most careless air, and entered the 
green-room. 

Constant, called and bothered by 
five or six other persons, and making 
head against their demands and ques- 
tions with the coolness of a man ac- 
customed to live in turmoil, passed out 
through the other door. I remained 
one moment alone with the young 
comedian, who was a great favorite 
with the public. 

“Can I really refer to you, sir?” 
said I to him. 

“Zounds! you can!"’ he replied, 
without looking at me; and he disap- 
peared, crying to the hair-dresser: 

““My wig, Thomas! my wig for this 
evening!” 

I was quite alone in a low, long, 
square room, decorated with the por- 
traits of celebrated authors and actors ; 
but I looked at nothing, and counted 
only the pulsations of my agitated 
heart. When the clock struck five, I 
had waited three-quarters of an hour, 
The commotion and the noise, which 
had at first proceeded from the stage, 
had gradually died away; they were 
all gone to take their dinner. I did 
not dare to move; the manager had 
certainly forgotten me. 

At last Constant reappeared, a nap- 
kin in his hand. The excellent man 
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had remembered me in the midst of 
his repast. 

‘‘Monsieur Bocage is still there,” 
he said to me; ‘do you want to see 
him ?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied I; and he con- 
ducted me to one of the managers’ 
rooms, where I found myself in the 
presence of Bocage. He looked at 
me with a caressing eye, not devoid 
of shrewdness, offered me a seat, re- 
quested me to wait a moment, gave 
Constant in less than a minute five or 
six orders, wrote a few lines on half a 
dozen sheets of paper; and, being at 
last alone with me, asked me in a 
kind tone — which nevertheless signi- 
fied ‘“‘Be in a hurry!’’—what I de- 
sired of him. 

“I would like to go upon the 
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stage! 

He looked again at me. 

“You would certainly not cut a bad 
figure there! You would make a 
splendid young lover! Where do you 
come from?” 

‘‘T have no recommendation.” 

“You have not been at the Con- 
servatory ?” 

**No, sir; I am a law student.” 

“And you want to abandon this 
study, for which no doubt your pa- 
rents —”’ 

**I do not want to abandon it, Mon- 
sieur Bocage. Though fond of pleas- 
ure, I am a hard student. I intend 
to pursue my studies and to be ad- 
mitted at the bar, and afterwards —I 
shall see.” 

‘Ah, you believe that no special 
studies are needed to prepare yourself 
for the stage ?”’ 

“T have not yet made any, but I 
can do so.” 

“Oh, do so, by all means, and come 
back tosee me. At present I can judge 
only of your looks.” 

“And are they satisfactory ?”’ 

‘More than satisfactory. Your voice 
is very good, and your elocution excel- 
lent. You appear to have much ease 
and grace in your movements.” 

“Is that all that is necessary ?"’ 


“Oh, certainly not! Much work is 
necessary, too. I recommend you to 
commence at once!” 

**As you are so good and so patient 
as to grant me a moment’s attention, 
oh, please tell me what to do!” 

He meditated a moment and re- 
plied: 

“You ought to see many plays. Do 
you frequently visit the theatre ?”’ 

“‘Neither more nor less often than 
the other students!”’ 

“That is not enough. Your looks 
please me, but I do not know you. 
Bring me to-morrow the proof that 
you are an honest fellow, and you 
shall not only have a free ticket to the 
theatre, but you shali be admitted also 
to the rehearsals. That is all I can do 
for you at present. But I need not 
tell you that if you should be wanting 
in discretion and propriety in the rela- 
tions which may be established be- 
tween yourself and the artists and 
employés, I would not be able to pre- 
vent your immediate expulsion.” 

“To-morrow I shall bring you the 
proof that you have nothing to fear 
from me. I should be a wretch if I 
caused you to repent your kindness 
toward me.” 

He felt the sincerity of my emotion. 
Tears of gratitude and joy were hang- 
ing on the edges of my eyelids. He 
held out his hand to me, and, taking 
his hat, said: ‘To-morrow, at the 
same hour as to-day.” 

From that very moment I began to 
hunt up all the persons who knew me. 
Without initiating them into the se- 
cret of my love for an actress, I told 
them that I could obtain free admis- 
sion to the theatre if they would cer- 
tify to my good character. After two 
hours I had collected a list of over 
twenty names. My boarding-house 
keeper, my tailor, my shoemaker, and 
my hatter, attested, with equal enthusi- 
asm, that I was a splendid young man, 
and that my character was irreproach- 
able in every respect. My comrades 
improved still on this testimony; they 
insisted on accompanying me the next 
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morning, with their students’ cards on 
their hats, to the manager. 

Constant, who was on his guard this 
time, did not permit them to enter. 
But Bocage saw them from the win- 
dow, smiled to them, while respond- 
ing to their bows and cheers, and 
gave me a free admission to the estab- 
lishment at all hours. This was a 
great favor, which had been granted 
only to a few young artists; and as 
yet I was nothing. 

That very evening I was present at 
the performance. Alas! Imperia was 
not to play before the Friday follow- 
ing; but I resolved to get acquainted 
with the young actors of my own age, 
and to gain a footing in the artists’ 
green-room, in order to be sure to 
meet her there. 

Quite naturally, I went to thank the 
young comedian for the protection he 
had offered me. He knew my adven- 
ture already; he had seen the ovation 
which had commended me to the con- 
fidence of Bocage. He introduced me 
to his colleagues as a ‘warranted 
candidate’’; made a thousand bril- 
liant jests, and left me quite amazed 
at this esprit de theatre, compared 
to which that of the students who 
attend their second course is very 
heavy, very dull, and very provincial 
besides. 

At the end of three days I felt quite 
at home there; but I bethought my- 
self of everything I was deficient in, 
to conform myself to the style of the 
house. I was very well aware, too, 
that this supernumerary title did not 
give me the right to take my new pro- 
fession very easy. I trembled at the 
mere idea of meriting the least re- 
proach of the manager, who had 
acted so generously towards me. For 
that reason I observed a politeness 
and reserve which I could so much 
more easily maintain, as in the con- 
sciousness of my inferiority I would 
not have been brilliant as a jester. I 
must say, also, that the actors were 
generally men of good breeding and 
clegant manners; without rudeness 
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or affectation, they behaved like gen- 
tlemen, and it is certain that I learned 
even more by listening to their con- 
versation during the interludes than 
by seeing them play on the stage. 

It was there I took lessons in that 
dignified and yet simple demeanor 
which is considered the unmistakable 
mark of a good education. All these 
persons had made the manners of the 
best society their special study, and 
had made them their own to sucha 
degree that they would have been, 
in the most aristocratic society, as 
great gentlemen as when on the stage. 
They had assumed these habits in their 
every-day life; and even when they 
amused themselves, there was no dif- 
ference between the personages they 
represented and those they really 
were. I discovered soon how much I 
fell short of being a civilized man; 
but love suggested to me the ambi- 
tion to please. I was almost happy, 
because I had not yet to encounter 
the regards of Imperia; and in order 
not to retard the metamorphosis which 
I had proposed to myself, I abandoned 
the smoking-room, I avoided the bil- 
liard-saloon, I disappeared from the 
balls, I devoted to my literary and 
law-studies all the time which I did 
not spend at the theatre. My friends 
complained of it; they had never seen 
me so serious and so steady. 

At last Friday arrived. During the 
five days I had been certain of seeing 
her close by, perhaps of speaking to 
her, I had not dared to pronounce her 
name a single time; nor had, either by 
accident or by indifference, even the 
least mention been made of her. 
“‘Phédre"’ was on the programme for 
the night. The name of Imperia was 
also there; she played Aricia. I had 
already learned to dress becomingly 
with my modest wardrobe. I spent 
an hour at my toilet; I looked into 
the mirror with as much attention as 
a woman would have done; a hundred 
times I asked myself whether my fig- 
ure, which had pleased Bocage and 
Constant, might not displease her. I 
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forgot my dinner. I arrived under the 
galleries of the Odeon before the gas 
was lighted. I was in a state of 
deadly agitation, while at the same 
time an almost maddening joy caused 
me giddiness. 

At last the clock struck. I entered 
the green-room. Nobody was there 
but an old woman accompanying a 
tall lean girl, dressed a /a grecque, 
who looked with dismay into the mir- 
ror, and declared herself ready to 
faint. Oenone arrives in her scarlet 
tunic, covered with a large fawn-col- 
ored peplum. She sits down on an 
arm-chair, her feet on the fire-dogs, 
and exclaims: ‘‘ What deuced weather 
this is!’ — Old tragic actresses often 
copy the manners and expressions of 
a second lieutenant of the empire, 
which Mademoiselle George used to 
affect. Comedy favors decorum and 
bearing; while tragedy, which deals 
with superhuman things, by reaction 
produces the desire to descend as 
much as possible into reality. 

“Ah,” said suddenly Oenone, turn- 
ing to the companion of the tall young 
girl, ‘‘does your daughter play Aricia 
to-night ?” 

“Yes, for the first time, Madame 
Régine; and she is frightened almost 
out of her wits, the poor child! But 
I tell her that it is quite lucky that 
Mademoiselle Imperia is sick; but for 
that—"’ 

“‘Imperia is sick?’ exclaimed The- 
seus, who was just arriving; ‘‘so much 
the worse! Is it serious?” 

“‘It seems so,”” resumes the mother, 
“for Mademoiselle Imperia would not 
give away her part for a slight indis- 
position.” 

Hippolyte enters in his turn. 

“Did you know already that little 
Imperia was sick?” 

“I have just heard of it, and it 
seems she is quite seriously ill.” 

“Well, what is the matter with 
her?” asks Oenone. 

‘There is the doctor,” says Thera- 
mene; ‘‘what is the matter with our 
Aricia?” 


“I apprehend a typhoid fever,”’ re- 
plies the doctor. 

“The devil! Poor little thing! 
What a pity! Have you seen her to- 
day ?” 

** About two hours ago!” 

“Then it must have broken out so 
suddenly that we did not know any- 
thing about it,’’ resumes Oenone. 

“So suddenly,” says the mother of 
the new Aricia, “that my daughter 
had not even time to make a new 
agreement.” 

“She thinks of no one but her 
daughter,”’ says Oenone. ‘I feel sorry 
for her. Imperia is poor, without 
family, without support of any kind, 
you know! I would wager there is 
not a cat near her, nor twenty francs 
in her little purse! Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we must make up a collection 
in the interlude, and as soon as I am 
‘dead’ I shall go and see our invalid. 
Who is going to accompany me and 
to help me nurse her, if she be delir- 
ious?” 

“T!” exclaimed I, pale, and unable 
to restrain myself longer. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we com: 
mence!”’ cried the call-boy, ringing 
his bell. This abrupt interruption 
saved me from the attention which 
was about to be turned to my confu- 
sion and despair. 

I ran to Imperia. In the porter’s 
lodge I found a deaf man, who com- 
prehended in the end that I inquired 
about the young actress, and who re- 
plied: 

“It seems that it does not go very 
well; my wife is with her.” 

I rushed toward the stairs, crying 
to him that I came on the part of 
the physician of the theatre. He 
showed me the remotest part of the 
hall, and a half-open door on the 
ground floor. 

I went through two small, poor- 
looking, but exquisitely clean rooms, 
looking into a bit of a garden, and 
found myself in the presence of the 
portress, to whom I repeated the lie 
which I had told her husband. 
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She recognized me immediately, 
and, shaking her head, said to me: 

“Is it another story you tell me?” 

“How should I know that Made- 
raoiselle Imperia is sick if I did not 
come from the theatre ?”’ 

““What is the name of the physi- 
cian?" 

I told her his name. 

“‘I commence to believe you. After 
all, in her present condition— Come 
in!" 

‘She re-opened the door which she 
had held half-closed behind her, and 
1 followed her. But when I entered 
the room where the poor young actress, 
broken by the fever, was sleeping on 
a little bed, I was seized with fear 
and repentance. It seemed to me 
that I was outraging an agony, and I 
did not dare either to approach or to 
look at her. 

“Well! Now feel her pulse!” said 
the good woman to me, “and see if 
the fever is increasing! She is sense- 
less! Go!” 

I had either to feel her pulse or to 
renounce my part as a physician. I 
was to lift up this poor inert arm, and 
take her delicate little hand, burning 
with fever, into my own. Nothing 
could be more chaste, indeed, than this 
investigation; but I was not a medical 
student; I could do nothing for her; I 
had not the right to obtrude my devo- 
tion on her. If she could have opened 
her eyes and seen her hand resting in 
the palms of an unknown person — 
she, so austere and timid—her dis- 
ease might have grown worse through 
my fault. 

While making these sad reflections, 
I looked mechanically at a photograph 
card lying on a little table. It was 
the portrait of a man, neither beauti- 
ful nor young; a relative, doubtless — 
perhaps her father. It seemed to me 
that this fine and mild face looked re- 
proachfully at me. I went away from 
the bed, and resolved to tell the truth 
to the humble protectress of the young 
girl. 

“I am no physician.” 


“Ah, you see I suspected something 
of the kind!”’ 

“But I am connected with the thea- 
tre, and I know that the arfis/es are 
alarmed at the isolation of their young 
comrade, and also at her poverty. 
They are going to make a collection; 
and one of the ladies intends to nurse 
her. As I had nothing to do this 
evening, and was afraid that you might 
be embarrassed, I brought you my 
share. I see you are devoted to her, 
and your countenance tells me that 
you are good and honest. Take good 
care of her, and nurse her as if she 
were your own daughter. They will 
assist you. As for me, I shall not 
dare to return hither, unless they call 
me. I have not the right to offer my 
services.” 

**But you are in love with her, like 
so many others, are you not? You 
too have a good and honest face. I 
permit you to come here, and to ask 
for her health at the porter’s lodge. 
But that is all. You are too young to 
marry. She does not want a lover; 
and I should never advise her to com- 
mit a folly. And now, come! be quiet 
on her account! No matter whether 
they bring me money or not, whether 
they assist me or not, she will be 
nursed like my own daughter, as you 
said a minute ago. It was nice, but 
it was quite unnecessary for you to 
tell me. Good-bye! Take your money 
along! I have got some, if the dar- 
ling should stand in need of any.” 

I did not dare to return to the thea- 
tre; I knew that I would be ques- 
tioned there and would betray myself. 
In the condition in which I had left 
poor Imperia it would have been quite 
impossible for me to feign an easy air 
or to invent a newlie. Besides, I was 
tired of lying, and blushed at my arti- 
fices. 

Sincerity is the basis of my char- 
acter. In order to reconcile my con- 
science with my love, I took the reso- 
lution to devote myself seriously to 
the stage. Until then I had not yet 
put the question to myself in good 
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earnest, nor had I asked myself if my 
passion would be lasting enough to 
lead me to marriage. This honest 
old woman, who had stated the facts 
su plainly, had touched the essential 
point of the situation. Perhaps I was 
not too poor to marry a girl who had 
nothing, but I was too young to in- 
spire her with confidence. I had no 
profession, and the stage alone could 
give me one immediately, if I knew 
how to turn my natural accomplish- 
ments to good account. Perhaps I 
would have to wait only a few months 
until I would be fairly remunerated; 
and even if I had to wait for years, 
what did it matter, if Imperia loved me 
and deigned to affiance herself to me ? 

I did not forget my father in the 
midst of this dream. That of the 
dear old man was, to see me one day 
a great speaker. He meant by that 
that I should become an attorney or a 
judge. The matter was not very clear 
in his mind. But he could entertain 
no prejudices against the stage, for he 
did not know what it signified. I be- 
lieve he had not been a single time in 
his life within a theatre. I had an 
ascendancy over him which was in- 
creasing every year. I did not despair 
of persuading him that it is sometimes 
better to recite beautiful things which 
others have written than to utter fool- 
ish things which have sprung from 
our own minds. 

With such reflections I walked rap- 
idly over the neighborhood; I wan- 
dered through the street Notre Dame 
des Champs; I went along the Lux- 
embourg Garden, the Rue de l'Ouest, 
the Vavin street, and came back to 
the poor Carnot street, espying in the 
darkness the arrival of Oenone, whom 
I saw enter at ten o'clock with another 
woman. These ladies knew but little 


of Imperia, as I afterwards learned; 
but they were good. With very few 
exceptions, all actors are good. What- 
ever may be their whims, their pas- 
sions, their vices even, their charita- 
bleness and devotion for each other 
I have had an oppor- 


are admirable. 
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tunity to ascertain, in the course of 
time, that no other profession is equally 
compatible with tender-hearted and 
compassionate fraternity. 

I passed the night in wandering like 
a shadow through the storm and the 
rain. At daybreak I tapped timidly 
at the door of No. 17. It opened im- 
mediately, and I saw before me the 
good portress, who said smilingly to 
me: 

“Already up? 
dearly, it seems! 


Well, you love her 

Then rejoice, for 
she is much better. She has recog- 
nized her comrades. Her fever has 
passed off almost entirely. I have 
slept a little, and am now going back 
to her. Those ladies will go away, 
and come back at noon.” 

“Do you permit me to inquire again 
at eleven o'clock ?” 

“Yes, but when she is out of danger 
you will disturb us no longer, will 
you?” 

I went home to sleep a little. At 
eleven o'clock Madame Romajoux, 
the portress, informed me that the 
doctor had been there. He had said: 

“This will not be serious this time. 
She must stay at home five or six 
days, and all is over.” 

On hearing her pronounce the name 
Romajoux, I said, taking a pretext 
for prolonging our conversation, that 
either she or her husband must be 
from Auvergne. 

“Both of us came from Auvergne,” 
she replied; ‘‘and you?” 

“‘IT am from Arvers.”’ 

“We are from Volvie; pretty far 
away, that! What is your name?” 

I gave her, at a venture, a name 
that was not my own. 

“And what are your parents do- 
ing?” 

“They are peasants.’ 

“‘Just like mine! But see here, my 
lad; you belong to the people, like 
ourselves, and you think of marrying 
this young lady?” 

“‘She is an actress; I study to be- 
come an actor; and I suppose she is 
not the daughter of a prince.” 
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“But you are mistaken, my friend. 
There are, perhaps, princes in her 
family. She is a young noblewoman,” 

«And what is her name?" 

“TI shall not tell it to you. She 
hides her She works at the 
theatre and at home, in order to pay 
the board of her father, who is incura- 
But that will 
do; you would cause me to chat away, 
and I must not betray what she has 
confided to me. And now let me tell 
you, sir: try to forget this young girl. 


hame. 


bly sick and very poor. 


She is not for your eyes. But suppose 
you would turn her away from her duty, 


would you be very proud of having 
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| 7HEN the facts to be enumer- 
\“ ated in the census of 1870 shall 
be published, they will undoubtedly 
make an national pros- 
perity upon which the citizen may 
dwell with pardonable pride. There 
is this fact which is to be borne in 
mind, however, in all speculations 
upon the growth of the nation be- 
tween the years 1860 and 1870: that 
nearly half of it was the period of our 
terrible civil war. War is waste. Here 
was waste of five hundred thousand 
lives of incomputable value in the pro- 
duction of material wealth; and this 
not chiefly because of the value of the 
men as laborers, but because among 
them all were many thousand thought- 
ful minds from which might have orig- 
inated, and undoubtedly would have 
originated, not a few enterprises, pub- 
lic and private, by whose operations 
the wealth of the country would have 
been largely augmented. The waste of 
the war period in respect of property 
is to be computed only by thousands 
of millions. If, nevertheless, the Re- 
public shall show a considerable in- 
crease in population, wealth, the means 
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thrown such a nice pearl into the gut- 
ter? If you have a heart, let her 
alone!" 

“T respect her so highly that I re- 
quest you not to mention me to her!"’ 

“Never fear! I am not anxious 
to ruin her! I do not tell her of all 
the money I refuse and all the gallants 
I show out.” 

“Go on, my dear countrywoman! 
goon! You area charming woman.” 

She began to laugh; but the hour 
approached when the physician might 
I made my escape, and 
went to see the rehearsal. 


surprise me. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


of human happiness and of intellec- 
tual culture, the fact will be a 
proof of the incomparable value of free 


new 
institutions. If, notwithstanding the 
war, the further fact shall be shown 
that the national growth has been kept 
up well-nigh to the ratio of the pre- 
ceding decade, uninterrupted by war, 
the fact may be considered an evidence 
of the progress of mankind; an abso- 
lute proof that intelligence and free- 
dom impel, as well as enrich and 
bless. 

The population of the country ac- 
cording to the census of 1860 was 
31,445,080, against 23,191,876 in 1850. 
The population by the census of 1870 
will most likely be in excess of forty 
millions. We judge, from estimates 
made on enumerations of the people, 
recently taken, in several of the States, 
that it will be between forty-one and 
forty-three millions; but there are 
those, who have with attention con- 
sidered the matter, think our 
people will then number about thirty- 
eight million souls. 

We can form better approximations, 
perhaps, of what the census will show 


who 





as to the productions of the year. 
The facts herein stated really relate to 
the year 1869. It is necessary that 
this should be so, for the simple rea- 
son that when the census is taken the 
harvests for that year will not have 
been gathered. From reports of the 
Agricultural Bureau at Washington, 
from the statements of newspaper and 
mercantile correspondents, and from 
many statements made to State offi- 
cers in an official manner, we are able 
to judge, with considerable approxi- 
mation to actual fact, of the principal 
agricultural productions of the year. 
Without occupying time and space 
with the arithmetical operations, let 
us deal here simply with results. The 
following table exhibits the most care- 
ful approximations we can make from 
returns and estimates, less or more 
full and accurate, from all the States 
and Territories, of the productions of 
agriculture named throughout the Re- 
public for the year 1869: 





Wheat, bushels .......0...cccccsrsceesense 280,000,000 
Indian Corn, bushels... 1,000,000 ,000 
Oats, - 300,000,000 
Rye, nid 45,000,000 
Barley, - 30,000,000 
Potatoes, m2 275,000,000 
suckwheat, Ns See 25,000,000 
Cotton, bales of 400 Dhs.....-...-..0+0++ 3,000,000 
Rice, pounds ............cerercecseesceseses 195,000,000 
Tabacco, **  cccocccccccccccoccccecsscccccece 500,000,000 
Wool, OC cecscccesccocscensosonsooceesss 100,000,000 
Petter, «© cecescencxescccccencvnnsnssonsen 650,000,000 
Crees], © ceceoccevevescccccve-ccceesceses 250,000,000 
Sugar, © ction 290,000,000 
Molasses, gallons .......0+-ssessseeeeseeeee 30,000,000 


It is proper to state that the Statis- 
tical Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
Planters put the production of cotton 
at 2,366,467 bales. The better esti- 
mate, nevertheless, is believed to be 
as in the table. The item of ‘“ Pota- 
toes’’ includes both varieties — Irish 
and sweet; and under “Sugar” and 
“Molasses” the productions of syrup 
from sorghum and imphee are in- 
cluded, and also maple sugar and 
molasses. 

The cash value of these immense 
productions is enormous. At prices 
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ruling in New York at this writing 
they would be worth as follows: 











i $ 350,000,000 
Badia Cet. .ccossvecccccesceeses ecendenenn 1,000,000 ,000 
UALS oc cece. -ccccevcees coves ccocesesocosococccs 186 ,000 ,o00 
Rye ..... eeccecerscocoscososooosooosoosecs 51,000,000 
athe yy ..ccccccccssscesccscossncncsusecersvcesse 30,000,000 
ee EN ERR 138,000,000 
EC eR OE 20,000,000 
CARES o> cavnenrasureneenesernen 300,000 ,c0o 
OG: snnnatiucensdibiecninniinnindaialoniiianibinn 14,000 ,000 
PORRSED cocceveccccesecovsncncscevecsnanscvcces 85,000,000 
Wool 40,000 ,000 
ST cncmenns 163,000 ,000 
Cheese 50,000,000 
Sugar .... 30,000,000 
Molasses 20 ,O00 ,OOO 

Making a total of............000-+++ $2 477,000,000 


This would be a sum of money 
greater than the National Debt, as 
shown by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his annual report to Congress, 
by $23,440,264.77. Thus immense is 
the value of the principal productions 
of agriculture in our country for a sin- 
gle year. 

But this is not all. We have not 
statistics from which to make esti- 
mates of other productions whose 
aggregate value is very considerable. 
The value of the orchard products of 
the year; of the productions of our 
vineyards, now prospering on many 
more than a thousand hills; of our 
market gardens; of several products 
to which general though not universal 
attention is given by our husband- 
men; cannot be less in the aggregate 
than $275,000,000. 

Nor is this all. The increase in the 
number of horses, asses, and mules, 
cattle, sheep, and swine, adds annually 
a vast sum to the wealth of the nation 
—a sum which is now all the greater 
because of the notable improvement 
which has taken place in the breeds 
of horses, neat cattle, sheep, and even 
swine. 

Nor are we yet through with an ac- 
count of what the rich earth will have 
yielded, during the year for the cen- 
sus, to the inhabitants of the Republic. 
The gold and silver mines of the Far 
West—far west only in name—the 
iron mines of the country, the copper 
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mines, the vast coal measures of the 
East and the West, send up as it were 
from the bowels of the earth their 
hoarded stores of wealth, to be counted 
annually by hundreds of millions. 
If we would fully consider what the 
earth has yielded to our citizens dur- 
ing the year 1869— from all our farms, 
gardens, orchards, vineyards; from 
the sustenance it has given to domes- 
tic animals; from mines of all sorts, 
and quarries of stone and of marble, 
and from our vast lumber forests — 
and calculate the price of all in mar- 
ket, we should find the amount to be 
nearly four thousand millions of dol- 
lars. So great is the annual gift of 
our mother earth to our Republic! 
Statistics of manufactures in this 
country have always been provokingly 
incomplete and unreliable. The im- 
pulse given to several very extensive 
branches of manufacture by the high 
tariffs on imported goods, which were 
excusable only on account of the 
extraordinary expenditures made nec- 
essary by the war for the Union, 
has unquestionably doubled, perhaps 
trebled, the number and net produc- 
tions of manufactures since the last 
census. Under that enumeration, no 
account whatever was taken of estab- 
lishments with an annual business 
of less than $500, whereby thousands 
of small “shops,” with an aggregate 
great business, counted for nothing. 
But, notwithstanding these omissions, 
the gross products of industry in man- 
ufactures, which were reported, was 
$1,885,861,676; the net product —that 
is, the value of the manufactured arti- 
cles, deducting the cost of the raw 
materials —being $854,256,584. To 
this net product there should be added, 
according to the estimates of the best 
statisticians, about $300,000,000, to 
account for confessed omissions and 
manifest delinquencies. This makes 
the net product of manufacturing 
industry, for the year ending June 1, 
1860, more than two thousand millions 
of dollars. If the facts in relation to 
this part of our industry for the com- 
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ing census, being for the year in which 
we are now living, shall be fully gath- 
ered, they will, we have no doubt 
whatever, show a net product amount- 
ing to not less than four thousand 
millions of dollars. 

If we were now to recapitulate the 
estimates of the varied productions of 
our country for the current year, put- 
ting the statement in the briefest form, 
we should have: 

Productions of agriculture, general. $2,752,000,000 
Animals slaughtered, increase, and 


increased value of others, say .... 400,000,000 
Products of mines, forests, etc........ 500,000,000 
Net products of manufactures and 

MECHANIC ALCS... .-000eceeeeeeeereeens on 4,000,000,000 

Dette cecececccscseeseensscerssonencaneseed $7,652,000,000 


Reflecting that the estimates here 
made are based upon actual facts, and 
that, for safety, they are made low, 
the summing up may well be regarded 
as of more value than many eagles, 
let them spread their wings and soar 
never so high. We hence learn that 
the value of those productions of 
which accounts should be taken for 
the census reports, exceeds for a 
single year the sum of the National 
Debt by more than five thousand 
millions of money. 

But if, in working out the sum of 
the Republic's annual production of 
those things which go to make up the 
national commerce and wealth, we 
should stop here, there would be “a 
huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle 
out” of our calculations. Of the 
productions of the mechanic arts, the 
census reports tell us nothing what- 
ever of any real value. There are 
many things of the greatest value in 
political economy, of the highest im- 
portance in civilization, of which one 
will learn as much by studying the 
surface of Lake Michigan, or by gaz- 
ing upon the viewless air, as by the 
statistical tables of our government, 
or of any government. Let us con- 
sider for a moment, in a general way, 
the result of labor in the mechanic 
arts. And we shall find ourselves at 
the outset surrounded with embarrass- 
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ing riches. It is this labor which 
builds the cities, the homes of all the 
people, whereby the national wealth 
is made to grow. Nearly twenty 
thousand buildings have been con- 
structed in Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis, the three great cities of the 
Northwest, during the years 1868 and 
1869. Whatever may have been the 
cost of their construction, they have 
increased the wealth of those cities 
very much more. After one has built 
a $10,000 house on a $5,000 lot, one 
must have chosen a very poor city to 
live in if the property would not at 
once be worth $20,000. And all the 
property round about would be worth 
more money, too. What has been our 
country’s annual increase of wealth 
through the means here spoken of, we 
cannot judge from statistical data, be- 
cause we do not have those data. We 
can form something like a correct idea 
of the present wealth of the nation, 
however, by a reference to its past 
growth in this particular. The true 
value of the real and personal prop- 
erty of the United States in 1850 
was $7,135,780,228. In 1860 it was 
$16,159,616,068, the increase during 
the decennium being a little more 
than 126 per cent. A similar increase 
would make the wealth of the nation 
Now $36,520,732,313. It is difficult to 
estimate the drawback caused by the 
war. Whilst it was very great, it was 
the cause, also, of certain compensa- 
tory results of very great value. Who 
shall estimate the benefits of emanci- 
pation simply as effecting the material 
interests of the Republic? We know 
that the cotton crop of the year 1869 
is worth more money than any pre- 
vious crop. It is true that the price 
of this staple is exceptionally high. 
This makes no difference in the gen- 
eral argument, however. The high 
price is one of the compensatory 
things of the war. Freedom is justi- 
fied of her works. Three hundred 
millions for a single crop is the fact. 
Better than usual prices go to com- 
pensate for previous waste; and, not 


forgetting that there are other com- 
pensations of a like nature, we may 
conclude that the average progress of 
the decade will be equal to that of its 
predecessor, or nearly so. Had free- 
dom been allowed to assert its full 
power from the time of the close of 
the war, there can be little question 
that it would have added much more 
to the wealth of the South in five 
years than could have been done, 
under shiftless and wasteful slavery, 
in ten years. 

But in the North unusual means for 
the increase of wealth have been put 
in operation. The construction of the 
Pacific Railway alone has surely added 
not less than five hundred millions to 
the value of the national property, not 
counting the value of the railway itself 
to the stockholders. The cultivable 
lands it has brought into market, the 
towns, and even cities, it has brought 
into being, swell the volume of the 
national wealth; so that all men may 
well exclaim with Dominie Samson — 
‘* Prodigious, prodigious, prodigious!” 

The vast power of railways in the 
production of wealth is not generally 
comprehended. They increase intro- 
national commerce wonderfully, and 
wonderfully add to the productions 
and profit of agriculture. ‘So great 
are their benefits,’ says a statistician 
of the Government, “that if the entire 
cost of the railroads between the At- 
lantic and the Western States had 
been levied on the farmers of the 
Central West, the farmers could have 
paid it and been immensely the gain- 
ers." They improve prices, furnish 
home markets, and thereby stimulate 
production. They have increased the 
productions of agriculture about one 
hundred per cent. every ten years; 
and with the increase, prices have 
also increased. It is estimated by 
those who have attentively examined 
the matter that in the single item of 
hogs, the farmers of the West are an- 
nually benefitted by more than twenty 
million dollars. But it is not only in 
relation to the productions of the soil, 
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and the increase of commerce conse- 
quent upon their increase, that rail- 
ways exert their powerful influence. 
Their most remarkable effect is upon 
the soil itself, to the value of which 
they add in a most notable manner. 
Let us practically illustrate: 

There have been built in the State 
of Iowa during the year 1869 no less 
than 643 miles of railway, nearly all 
in what may be called, by comparison 
at any rate, new country. Now the 
cash value of the “sections”’ through 
which those roads have been con- 
structed, and the adjoining sections, 
has thereby been increased by no less 
than twelve millions of money. The 
lands are worth that much more 
money in the market at the close of 
the year than they were at its begin- 
ning. And for ten miles on either 
side of the roads the value of the 
lands is proportionally increased. By 
reason of these 643 miles of new rail- 
way, lowa is richer on December 31, 

#1869, by some fifty million dollars, 
than on December 31, 1868. This 
tremendous engine, propelling com- 
mercial and agricultural growth, and 
scattering wealth with rich profusion 
over the land, has been steadily at 
work in all parts of the country, en- 
riching all, but notably the West. By 
its influence many millions of acres 
of land, which, undeveloped by labor, 
were of less value than so many acres 
of the ocean, have become worth 
more money than many banks. There 
has been thus prepared for develop- 
ment and for the homes of citizens who 
may have markets at their own door- 
ways, so to Say, an area of country 
greater than the area of all Europe, 
and capable of sustaining a popula- 
tion more dense than the population 
of England. When we consider the 
steady progress in all those things 
which increase material wealth, that 
the Eastern portions of our country 
are making; the new and greater 
progress that the South, rehabilitated 
and free, must surely make; and the 
certain marvellous growth of that 
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vast portion of the Republic so long 
known as the West, we may fling 
away all doubt upon the easy ability 
of the people to pay the debt of the 
war for the Union. Before a dollar of 
the principal war loans shall become 
payable, the national wealth will not 
be less than one hundred thousand 
millions. Putting the situation, then, 
in the commercial formula, it would 
stand thus: 


The United States owes ........+.+«+ $2,500,000,000 
The United States owns ........s+000. 100,000,000,000 
Assets over debt........0cceseesenee $97,500,000,000 


It is unnecessary to add that the 
debtor, being an individual,who should 
owe twenty-five hundred millions, and 
own one hundred thousand millions, 
and should in any way seek to be ex- 
cused from paying his creditors to the 
uttermost farthing, would justly be 
called by the harshest of names. Nei- 
ther is it necessary to add that, with 
an unsuspected reputation for honesty 
and commercial honor, he could ob- 
tain unlimited credit, on the most 
liberal terms, in the money markets 
of the world. The facts in relation 
to the growth of America in material 
wealth are so stupendous that they are 
almost incredible. We constantly for- 
get, even though the evidences of this 
marvellous growth are strewn thick 
around us, with daily confirmations 
of the main fact strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ, that these wonderful facts 
are but the logical results, after all, of 
facts which no man disputes :— of in- 
ventions whereby one man can do the 
work of many thousands; of railways, 
whereby the vast operations of com- 
merce can be carried on with aston- 
ishing rapidity ; of telegraphs, whereby 
the commercial emporiums and the 
body of the country are brought into 
each other's presence. Thus, transac- 
tions involving millions can be ac- 
complished in the time it used to take 
men to whittle over a trade in jack- 
knives or a swap of horses. Is it 
strange, seeing that men may go from 
Chicago to the Pacific Ocean quicker, 
and far more comfortably, and cheaper, 
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than they could formerly go to Rock 
Island, that the national commerce 
and wealth should increase faster than 
a stage-coach moves? 

Moreover, men not unnaturally im- 
bibe false opinions from the study 
of political economy, which thus far 
in its generalizations has failed to note 
the most notable cause of national 
prosperity. We refer to the general 
doctrine of the political economists, 
that the chief difference between men 
and horses is that men wear clothes 
and horses hair. In truth; ideas are 
the best workers. Minds accomplish 
more than muscles. Given, in one 
State, one hundred thousand men, 
whose heads are little better than 
horses’ heads, who are content to live 
in boundless ignorance and prejudice, 
on “hog and hominy"; given, in 
another State, one hundred thousand 
men, of intelligence, of intelligent 
love of freedom ; —and note the differ- 
ent results: In the one case, you will 
have distilleries in every ravine, a 
little trade in powder and lead and 
fish-hooks, and a large trade in dogs 
of the scurviest breeds. In the other 
case, you will not only have churches 
and schools and colleges, but you 
will have agriculture carried on by 
men who have more comforts of life 
than had Richard of the Lion Heart, 
and all material interests growing won- 
derfully. This is not fancy. Itis plain 
fact, proved by the census reports. 
A principal cause of the remarkable 
growth of this Republic in commerce 
and material wealth is the superior 
intelligence, and the consequent spirit 
of progress, of the general body pol- 
itic. 

However this may be, it is certain 
that the facts as to the productions of 
our soil, the operations of our com- 
merce, the products of our manufac- 
tures, the increase of our population, 
and the growth of our national wealth, 
as shown by the census of 1870, will be 
such as to demonstrate remarkable 
progress during the decade. The ap- 
proximations we have made, based 





upon incontestible facts, should suffice 
to show that there are no natural causes 
for depression of business, and that 
those which spring from doubt of the 
ability of the nation easily to remove 
the burden of its war debt are entirely 
groundless. They should give all men 
everywhere absolute certainty as to 
the present, from which should spring 
hearty confidence in the future. 

Nor can there be much doubt that 
our progress will hereafter for some 
time, peace with foreign nations being 
preserved, be according to the rule of 
geometrical rather than that of arith- 
metical progression. We shall in- 
crease and multiply—not add. We 
may thus infer, not unreasonably, it is 
believed, from considerations touch- 
ing the geography of the country as 
connected with modern means of 
commerce and transportation —con- 
siderations, by the by, which a scien- 
tific work on the Northwest, Foster's 
“Valley of the Mississippi,” has 
placed before the public in one of the 
most readable as well as practically 
valuable volumes of the times. But 
any ordinary map of the United States 
will show that, from the shore of the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Appalachian Range 
of mountains, extending throughout 
the length of the country, the distance 
is not great. It is a narrow strip of 
country, in many portions hilly and 
sterile, whilst in others swamps and 
marshes, unspeakably dreary, are in- 
capable of being made to add much 
to the resources of the nation. In 
this narrow strip of country there are, 
of course, no great rivers, and but a 
few little lakes, more used for pleasure 
than for commerce. West of the 
Appalachian Range there spreads out 
the continental Valley of the Missis- 
sippi for thousands of miles. Within 
its vast extent are single rivers greater 
than all the rivers of the Atlantic 
Slope; lakes which are without hy- 
perbole called iniand seas; immense 
plains of the richest soil, capable of 
producing in rich abundance all the 
varieties of substantial food for men 
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and animals; ores for all those valua- 
ble metals without which man could 
not win the victories of civilization. 
Beyond the Rocky Mountains is the 
great Basin of the Colorado, more ex- 
tensive than the Atlantic Slope. Be- 
yond the Sierra Nevada, we come to 
the )acific Slope, rich in the precious 
metals and in fertile soil, and greater 
in extent than the Atlantic Slope; for 
northward of the Cascade Range, the 
mountains are depressed, and again 
we have great rivers and a vast ex- 
panse of cultivable soil in a genial 
climate. The area of the Atlantic 
States is about four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand square miles. 
The area of our country west of the 
Appalachian Range is more than three 
million square miles! 

Every reader of our naval history 
will recollect the combat in which 
Paul Jones, on the “Bon Homme 
Richard,” beat the Serapis, off Flam- 
borough Head, one calm moonlight 
night not a hundred years ago. It 
will be remembered that—after the 
fight had raged with sublime fury for 
some time, after several of the guns 
of the “Bon Homme Richard”’ had 
bursted, many of her men lay dead 
and wounded on her decks, her rig- 
ging riddled, her masts and spars 
shattered, her hull shot through and 
through in many places,— Captain 
Pearson, of the English man-of-war, 
called out, ‘‘Has your ship struck?” 
“No!” replied Jones, “I have just 
begun to fight!” And the sequel 
showed that he told the truth. The 
American Republic has already made 
notable strides toward supremacy 
among the nations of the earth. 
Nevertheless, it has just begun to 
grow. The railway system of the 
country is just beginning to develop 
the Great West, whose capacity for 
commerce and the production of ma- 
terial wealth is almost infinitely greater 
than that of the older section of the 
country. The extension of the rail- 
way system into parts of the country 
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yet entirely without settlement, and 
the enlargement of its advantages by 
the construction of new and compet- 
ing lines, will in a few years make 
many such States as Ohio and IIli- 
nois. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the portion of the North American 
Continent popularly known as the 
country of the Red River of the 
North, is not unlikely, before many 
years, to form part of our country’s 
possessions; nor that in agreeable cli- 
mate and fertile soil much of it is like 
Northern Iowa and Minnesota. It 
is no dream of fancy, but a simple 
prophecy, to declare that the man is 
now living who shall hear a porter of 
the Burnett House in Cincinnati sing 
out, in rich Irish accent, two or three 
times daily: ‘‘ All aboard for the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Alaska cars !—all 
aboard!" If he takes a journey to 
St. Louis, he may hear—from a ser- 
vant of the Lindell Hotel (recon- 
structed, we hope) —‘“‘ All aboard for 
the Kansas, Denver and San Fran- 
cisco cars!—all aboard!" And we ex- 
pect, ourselves, to hear, not long after 
the completion of the Pacific Hotel in 
Chicago,—‘‘ All aboard for the Mus- 
catine, Kansas City and Galveston 
Railroad !—all aboard!” 

Nor do we expect that all the riches 
of the West will spring from railways 
and the other means of commerce, 
from agriculture, manufactures, and 
merchandising. We expect that edu- 
cation, culture, the arts and sciences, 
will keep pace with the material growth 
of the Great Valley. We expect, and 
the signs of the times fully warrant 
the expectation, that here in this 
grandest valley of earth, within the 
zone in which the human intellect and 
the cause of freedom have achieved 
their greatest triumphs, there will grow 
up a literature which shall widen the 
influence of opinion, of moral power, 
and of ideas, and give to liberality, to 
religion, and to civilization, their most 
beautiful and most beneficent achieve- 
ments. 








MY 


BY ALICE 

N giving to the world this strangest 
| experience of my life, I am violat- 
ing no confidence, nor am I liable to 
offend any individual now living. Of 
those who have not gone to their last 
account, some are dwelling too remote 
to be affected by the publicity. The 
worthy gentleman, the representative 
of our Government, indirectly con- 
nected with the affair, is, I believe, no 
longer Consul at that post; and_as I 
shall not tell his name, I do not wish 
to be bothered by correspondence on 
the subject. 

I wish to remark, however, that this 
Consul was not the one popularly 
known throughout Bavaria as ‘The 
American Oysterman.”” The latter 
thrifty individual long since made 
room for a less enterprising man. I 
may venture to add that the reason he 
enjoyed so singular a fame was not 
because our dignified Chief-Magistrate 
sent an oysterman abroad as the com- 
mercial agent and representative of 
our flourishing Republic, but by reason 
of his exceeding zeal in the introduc- 
tion of a taste for our American dainty 
among the good burghers of that re- 
gion. It was a little private specula- 
tion, spoiled by coming to the ears of 
Uncle Sam, who straightway gave him 
his blessing and permission to carry 
on the trade in a less public capacity. 
This Consul whose idiosyncrasy I have 
so minutely described, I beg the reader 
to remember, was not the Consul of 
my acquaintance. 

It was rather late on the evening of 
the twenty-fourth of December when 
my companion and I alighted at the 
door of the Rothe Rosse, in Nurem- 
berg. The snow had been falling for 
several hours, giving a brighter and 
more cheerful air to the narrow, up- 
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hill, crooked streets, filled with com- 
fortable-looking citizens and peas- 
antry. The latter, in their gay pro- 
vincial costume, were hurrying to get 
beyond the ancient city gates before 
the watchman called the seventh hour. 
The women wore the bright plaid or 
striped woollen underskirt, the shorter 
thick blue one over that, and heavy 
black jackets, looking snug and warm. 
The majority of them had the little 
gay-colored three-cornered shawl tied 
over the head, though here and there 
the younger ones had ventured to 
wear the peculiar cap by rights accom- 
panying the dress. 

As we stood in the dining-room, 
waiting for our room to be prepared 
for us, the American Consul entered. 

“T have been looking for you for 
twenty-four hours; you are almost too 
late to see the Nuremberg Christmas 
Eve!” he cried, after the first greeting. 
‘But come, let us have what is left.” 

Now my companion was not enter- 
prising —particularly when she was 
cold and hungry,—and she had set 
her heart upon beefsteak and a deluge 
of strong tea. So she declined the 
search for Christmas adventures; and 
we left her to her materialism —and 
her infirmity of quarrelling with the 
waiters. As we hurried on together 
through the bright, noisy streets, I was 
not allowed to peep into the tempting 
shop-windows, for fear that through 
such dallying we might lose seeing 
the Christmas tree at the great ware- 
house of the firm of Tucher. This 


business house, which had been in 
existence since the fourteenth century, 
had during all that time enjoyed the 
reputation of being the most generous 
and upright in its dealings with its 
employés and its 


The 


customers, 
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members were bankers and commis- 
sion-merchants, and had for centuries 
filled important offices under the em- 
pire and while Nuremberg was a free 
city. One branch of their business 
was the exportation of immense quan- 
tities of the toys for which Nuremberg 
has long been famous. It was their 
custom every Christmas Eve to pre- 
pare a feast for the humble makers of 
these playthings— peasants from the 
surrounding country as well as dwell- 
ers in the town—at which time their 
great warehouse was lit from garret to 
cellar; one long room, the size of the 
whole building, on the ground floor, 
being gay with bright Christmas trees 
loaded with nuts, apples, sugar-plums, 
and all sorts of jolly-looking figures 
in honey-cake and Afeffer-kuchen. On 
tables, set in long rows around and 
up and down the room, were piled 
the more substantial presents— warm 
woollen cloth for a suit apiece for the 
men, jackets for the boys, dresses and 
petticoats for the women and girls, with 
great bolts of linen for family use. 

The people arrived punctually at 
three o’clock—those short, dark win- 
ter-days allowing the candles to be lit 
half an hour later. After a short, very 
short, address of welcome, followed a 
prayer, concise and elegant, thanking 
God chiefly for the gift of His dear 
Son. Then came one of those old- 
fashioned hymns of Luther, sung by 
every soul in that mixed crowd; and 
after that they were invited to inspect 
their presents, each being marked 
with the prospective owner's name. 
About five o'clock all were invited to 
the floor above, where a wholesome 
and plentiful repast was laid. All 
this was over when the Consul and I 
arrived; and the people were busy 
packing their gifts together, while 
groups of half-shy, half-wild children 
surrounded the trees, holding up their 
hands for such Christmas goodies as 
fate and the laughing superintendents 
might let fall to their lot. 

As we walked leisurely through the 
merry, noisy crowd —there must have 
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been fully five hundred people alto- 
gether—we met occasionally some 
member or relative of the Tucher 


family, with all of whom the Consul 
appeared acquainted. 

“A merry Christmas, Herr Consul!” 
cried they, welcoming us cordially, 
adding a congratulation for myself 
when I was presented. ‘You don't 
have such feasts as this in America?” 

With regret I was obliged to ac- 
knowledge we did not do it up in 
exactly that style. 

“You are a practical people over 
there, and don't believe there is a 
cultivation of the heart as well as of 
the head,” added a tremendously fat 
man who looked so jolly, good-na- 
tured, and matter-of-fact, that from him 
the remark sounded almost comical. 
“But you give generously enough,” 
added he. “That I know from my 
cousin, Frederick Splitzstasser. I ex- 
pect you know him, young lady. The 
Herr Consul does, and told me all 
about his wife and children.” 

I looked at the Consul, who grew 
rather red. He afterwards assured 
me that it was such a grief to these 
good people when he was unable to 
acquaint them with how Karl and 
Gretchen and Ernst and Kathrina 
managed their various households in 
America, that he blindly determined 
never to deny acquaintance with any 
of their relatives on our side of the 
ocean. Whether they lived in Maine 
or California, he at once declared he 
knew them intimately. Consequently 
his personal popularity was something 
quite astonishing. 

Suddenly I saw an elderly lady ap- 
proaching us, accompanied by a young 
girl of such extraordinary beauty as I 
had never seen before. This young 
lady came and stood near me, look- 
ing at me from time to time with such 
large and sorrowful eyes that I felt 
oppressed by her attention. Her eyes 
were of that deep violet-blue very rare 
in Germany; her complexion was 
perfectly wax-like; and her hair was 
that glorious sunshiny golden-brown 
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which we see almost nowhere save in 
Carlo Dolce’s pictures. 

“‘Who is that?” I whispered to a 
good-natured looking woman at my 
left. 

“That poor child! That is Karl 
Pirkheimer’s betrothed. The dear in- 
nocent lamb!’’ murmured she, softly. 
Then she went round, and ina few mo- 
ments came back, leading the lovely 
young creature, whom she introduced 
as Fraulein Volkamer. 

The voice of the stranger, when she 
uttered the customary commonplaces, 
sounded so mournful, so pitiful, and 
so much as if from the depths of a 
broken heart, that I found myself re- 
plying in the soft, soothing way with 
which we quiet a distressed child. 

“You are An American ?”’ asked she 
soon, with great earnestness. ‘Perhaps 
you have seen Herr Stein, the man in 
whose guilty stead my betrothed, Karl 
Pirkheimer, now suffers ?”’ 

“IT do not know,” I answered, 
vaguely. ‘How does he suffer? Is 
he ill or wounded?” for a duel imme- 
diately suggested itself to my mind. 

‘Do you not know—have you not 
heard?”’ cried Fraulein Volkamer, 
with an eagerness almost painful. 
“‘Then I will tell you why I ask you 
the question which I shall ask of every 
stranger to my dying day. Come, 
let us walk up and down here.” 

She quietly took my arm, and we 
walked slowly through the room as 
she told me the strange story. I no- 
ticed with what a reverential manner 
my companion was accosted by every 
one we met. All seemed to know her, 
and she returned their salutations with 
a simple courtesy and grace that were 
pretty to see. As people in passing 
caught a word or two of what she was 
saying, they would shake their heads 
pitifully; and sometimes I heard the 
words, ‘Poor child! she is thinking 
of Karl Pirkheimer to-night!"’ 

‘It is just one year to-night since I 
was betrothed to my dear Karl; just 
one year next Sylvester Eve since he 
was thrown into prison, accused of a 
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murder, a dreadful murder, of which 


he was guiltless as I am. Wait until 
you hear the whole!"’ added she, 
hastily, seeing that I was about to 
speak. ‘Uncle William Tucher there 
—my father is dead, and mother and 
I live with him— Uncle William gave 
the betrothal party, and we had all 
been very gay that night. About 
twelve o'clock the friends left us; and 
a few minutes later Karl said good- 
night. Karl's lodgings were over on 
the St. Lawrence side of the river, and 
he was obliged to cross the stone 
bridge down near the old deserted 
warehouse. 

‘‘I must first tell you there was a 
certain Ernst Kress, of Kressenstein, 
between whom and Karl there had 
for some years been some bad feeling, 
dating from their student days, when 
they belonged to different corps;— 
nothing particularly serious, but a 
mutual dislike. There was another 
young man, the Baron von Stein, of 
such reckless habits and bad character 
that when he fell in love with Karl's 
sister, Karl said he would shoot him 
if he did not quit following her on the 
street and put an end to his window 
promenades. Kress of Kressenstein 
and Baron von Stein had also a short 
time before had a bitter quarrel. 

‘‘As Karl came near the bridge, he 
saw three men dodging around the 
old warehouse as if they did not want 
to be seen. Just as he reached the 
middle of the bridge he heard some 
one running behind him. He turned 
and saw one man followed by three 
others. The three overtook the first 
just as he stopped, panting, at Karl's 
side ; and, as the moon came suddenly 
from behind a cloud, he saw the man 
was Kress of Kressenstein. Before 
he had time to speak, the three pur- 
suers—one of whom he swore upon 
the trial to have been Baron von 
Stein—threw themselves upon the 
two, and after a sharp struggle Karl 
heard Herr Kress groan heavily, and 
then there was a splash as of a body 
falling into the water below;—then 
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all was still. As Karl stood petrified 
with horror, and held fast by one of 
the men who had thrown a rope over 
his arms, all three suddenly raised the 
cry of ‘Murder!’ In a few moments 
some policemen ran up, and the three 
ruffians immediately accused Karl of 
the murder of Kress of Kressenstein. 
They had come to the bridge just in 
time to see the short struggle and the 
throwing of the body into the river, 
they said. 

“In vain Karl protested his inno- 
cence. He was hurried to the police 
station, and, together with the three 
murderers, locked up for the night. 
In the next four days the preliminary 
examination was held. The three 
men swore to the truth of their story. 
The existence of some enmity be- 
tween Karl and the murdered man, 
whose body had been recovered, was 
proven. An indictment for murder 
was found; and six months later came 
the trial. I cannot tell you of the 
dreadful agony of that time. It is 
enough to know that the verdict was 
‘guilty,’ and that he was sentenced to 
be executed on the tenth of February 
—in not quite two months from this 
day!” 

Fraulein Volkamer had told the 
horrible story clearly, rapidly, and 
with such dreadful calmness that I 
was absolutely appalled. 

“What became of Baron von 
Stein?” asked I. 

“Immediately after the trial, the 
Baron and his two accomplices dis- 
appeared. I have lately discovered a 
new witness,”’ whispered she, eagerly ; 
“I have found the person with whom 
Stein spent an hour, three hours be- 
fore the murder. I have followed 
him up with the eagerness of a 
bloodhound. I know where he met 
Kress of Kressenstein at eleven 
o'clock that night. I know Kress had 
a beautiful little Italian greyhound, 
with a strange mark—like a Latin 
cross—right over the left ear; and 
that that dog, usually inseparable from 
his master, was locked up by Stein in 


a certain room, at fifteen minutes to 
twelve; and that at twelve, precisely, 
the two left that place together, Kress 
not remembering his dog.” 

‘‘Why do you not make your dis- 
coveries known?” asked I, in the 
greatest astonishment. 

“It is not yet time, and I must 
first discover Stein's hiding-place,” 
answered she, with cold dignity. 
“There is one link wanting in the 
chain of evidence. I will describe 
Stein to you; and should you meet 
him, I implore you, for the life of my 
dear Karl, to proclaim him a mur- 
derer and have him put into the hands 
of justice, and then to telegraph me. 
They told me you were an American, 
American women have courage for 
anything, I have heard. Not quite 
two months—two months—to find 
the murderer!’ She fell into a moody 
silence. ‘‘ This Stein is slender, has 
black eyes and hair, and a sabre-cut 
across the forehead. The dog, which 
I am sure he has taken with him, 
though from what motive I cannot 
imagine, is of a tan color, with a white 
breast and the strange mark I men- 
tioned,” said she at last. ‘‘ They had 
been playing that night, and Stein had 
lost heavily. 

“You think it strange that I should 
tell a stranger this story. Remember 
how short a time my Karl has to live, 
unless I can find Stein! Uncle shakes 
his head, and thinks there is no hope. 
I have not yet told him all I have dis- 
covered. If I could only find Stein !— 
You will promise me ?”’ 

With some anxiety, I promised, 
though expressing the fear that I might 
not be so fortunate as to see him; and 
if I did, how could I cause his arrest ? 
This hesitation seemed to excite her 
dreadfully. She began sobbing in a 
wild sort of way, and with the greatest 
difficulty I soothed her by promising, 
most emphatically, that she should 
have Stein, if I ever saw him, even if 
I had to bring him myself. This last 
assertion, ludicrous as it seemed to 
myself, gave her the greatest comfort. 
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‘*For,”’ said she, ‘‘I know American 
women are not afraid of anything.” 

The old lady, her mother, coming 
up at this moment, and the Consul 
joining us, I took leave of my young 
friend, telling her I was going to 
Munich on the day following Christ- 
mas. With an anxiously-whispered 
** Remember!” wished me a 
prosperous journey, adding the hope 
that we might meet again. 

On our way home I asked the Con- 
sul if he knew Fraulein Volkamer, 
and had heard her story. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘It isa sad fate 
for so beautiful a girl Butthere seems 
no hope”’ 

At this moment we met several 
ladies and gentlemen, who, cordially 
accosting the Consul, put an end to 
his sentence rather abruptly. 

“Come with us to Haverlein’s !”’ they 
all cried. ‘‘ He has the most wonder- 
ful show of chocolate A7véss-A7ving/les, 
and everything imaginable in sugar 
and cake.” 

So we went to Haverlein’s, and 
then plunged into scores of curious 
toy-shops before we returned to the 
hotel. I have no time to tell what 
a wonderful dinner we enjoyed the 
next day, at the house of a wealthy 
old burgher—where I again, unex- 
pectedly, met Fraulein Volkamer, who 
appeared quiet and sad as ever, only 
once alluding to my promise. She 
seemed to have taken a great fancy 
to me, and when the guests, big and 
little, began their Christmas games, 
and I begged to be allowed to look on 
merely, she crept close up to me on 
the sofa, and clasping one of my 
hands in an affectionate, playful way, 
sat there perfectly silent for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

The next day we left Nuremberg 
for Munich, where we hoped to re- 
main a month. The story of Karl 
Pirkheimer haunted me; I could not 
sleep at night without dreaming of it, 
and I often found myself examining 
young gentlemen with a most scru- 
tinizing air, sometimes not particu- 
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larly flattering to them, looking for 


sabre-cuts across the forehead. Black 
hair and eyes and sabre-cuts I found 
in abundance in that university town ; 
but no cuts across the forehead. I 
had repeated the story to our party— 
the lady with whom I visited Nurem- 
berg, a prominent artist and his wife 
from Philadelphia, and a young clergy- 
man. The three latter had joined us in 
Munich. They were all as intensely 
interested as myself; and soon there 
were five people looking for black 
eyes and hair and a sabre-cut across 
the forehead. We had all concluded 
that it was not at all probable that 
Baron von Stein still retained the 
dog, and therefore never thought to 
look about for dogs. 

But one day I chanced to be walk- 
ing leisurely down the Maximilian 


Street, when a tan-colored Italian 
greyhound ran by me. I turned 


suddenly, to find a slender black- 
eyed and black-haired young man, 
very fashionably dressed, directly be- 
hind me. His hat was drawn so far 
over his forehead that I was con- 
vinced it had the sabre-cut. With no 
apology for my strange demeanor, for 
he was so close to me that he sprang 
back as | turned, I looked about again 
for the dog. The creature, noticing 
the movement of his master, had come 
back, and now stood wagging his 
tail, and looking up into my face. 
Imagine my dismay! There was the 
strange mark, like a Latin cross, just 
back of the left ear! 

‘Is the young lady not well?” asked 
the astonished gentleman. 

“Yes, yes!"’ I gasped. 
dog!" 

“The dog! He is a beauty—yes,’ 
said the puzzled Baron,—for I had 
made up my mind he was the Baron. 

As I slowly turned again, the gen- 
tleman bowed and walked on, not by 
any means clear as to my meaning. 
I dashed to the nearest carriage, and 
rode to our hotel to astonish our party 
by my discovery. We held a long con- 
sultation as to what it was best to do. 


* But the 
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Now it is a notorious fact that, when 
it comes to business, there are no more 
impracticable people under the sun 
than artists, women, and clergymen. 
The clergyman insisted that I ought 
to have screamed ‘“ Murder” and “ Po- 
lice,” and had the Baron locked up at 
once. The artist timidly suggested that 
we ought to give the man an opportu- 
nity to defend himself; perhaps it was 
not the Baron. This was received with 
marks of high displeasure by the ladies. 
Finally we concluded to defer further 
action. The man would not proba- 
bly leave Munich that night, and we 
wanted to go to the Court Brewery 
after dinner. 

The Court Brewery is, I grant, not 
an institution frequented by woman- 
kind. Occasionally some adventur- 
ous lady traveller, German or Ameri- 
can, will go there simply for the sake 
of walking through the greatest beer- 
drinking and beer-brewing place in 
the world. The whole ground-floor, 
a series of low, arched rooms, was 
generally filled of an evening with 
nearly a thousand men of all classes, 
sitting at tables set close together and 
drinking beer drawn by each individ- 
ual himself, for there are no servants 
in attendance. A large portion of the 
upper floor is occupied by various pri- 
vate club-rooms. 

Inspired by that curiosity giving a 
zest to all travelling, we set out for the 
Brewery. We walked slowly through 
the rooms—the minister, as is always 
proper, in advance. This enterprising 
individual soon pushed his way back 
through the crowd to whisper in great 
excitement that he had found the dog, 
consequently the owner must be in 
the building. I do not think one of 
us had a definite idea of the best thing 
to be done now. 

“T will run back for a policeman,” 
said the artist; and he disappeared. 

We were obliged to keep moving, 
and followed the clergyman, who, in 
turn, was again hunting the dog. He 
finally stopped before a table next the 
wall, around which about a dozen 
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well-dressed gentlemen were sitting. 

“Who owns this dog?” asked he, 
in remarkable German. 

“I do,” answered a young man, the 
hero of my afternoon adventure. 

We saw the artist approaching with 
two policemen, and it was important we 
should discover the sabre-cut. Now, 
I knew that no German gentleman 
would speak to a lady without remov- 
ing his hat; so, with a treacherous 
politeness, I stammered: 

‘‘Are you the Baron von Stein?” 

Off came the hat ; there was the sabre 
cut; and its owner calmly answered: 

“T am.” 

The policemen had been standing 
near, and saw this. A hurried con- 
sultation with them followed. They 
walked around to each side of the 
guilty man, and suddenly exclaimed, 
in chorus: 

“In the name of the King, we ar- 
rest you for murder.” 

Naturally, the consternation of the 
Baron, of his friends, and of all 
in the immediate neighborhood, was 
great. Never, we thought, was guilt 
more plainly written upon a man's 
face. He looked absolutely appalled 

“Who charges me with murder?" 
he asked, with a scared, white face. 

“We do,” said the clergyman, 
briskly, evidently considering it a 
part of his duty to bring the sinner 
to judgment as well as repentance; 
“we do, of the murder of Kress of 
Kressenstein, in Nuremberg, about 
one year ago.” 

The Baron and his friends looked 
more alarmed than ever. 

“Come along!" said the police- 
men, with energetic zeal. “You will 
hear all about it in the morning.” 

In vain were protestations. 

“You must come, and you, and 
you,” added they, nodding to each of 
us in turn. 

So, in long procession —for nearly 
every individual in the building fol- 
lowed—we marched to the police 
station. There the Chief of Police 
examined us, and I told the story as I 
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had heard it from Fraulein Volka- 
mer’s lips. The Chief of Police 
opened his eyes very wide. 

“That is enough for to-night,” said 
he, shortly. ‘I commit you all to 
prison until morning.” 

“Not me!—not the ladies!” cried 
the clergyman and the artist. 

“Certainly,”’ phlegmatically replied 
the great man; ‘‘how do I know but 
you will all run away? and then I 
will have a prisoner on my hands and 
no witnesses against him.” 

After much expostulation the two 
gentlemen were detained, while we 
were allowed to return, in charge of a 
policeman, to our hotel. This official, 
having fully satisfied himself of the 
improbability of our jumping from a 
third-story window, sat himself down 
outside our door for the night. 

The next morning the office of the 
magistrate was densely packed. The 
Baron was a student, and his corps 
made its appearance in force, wearing 
the uniform caps and scarfs. The 
Baron was a popular man among the 
fashionable set of young men, and 
these friends came also. We were 
‘duly, and in turn, examined as to our 
business in Munich, home, and future 
destination. The attentive listeners 
did not receive the acknowledgment 
of our birthplace with satisfaction. 
«These Americans are always poking 
their noses into other people's busi- 
ness,” they said—and were repri- 
manded by the court for disorderly 
conduct. 

After the court had found out all 
about our fathers and our mothers, 
our sisters and our brothers, and the 
state of our finances (I don’t think 
its opinion of us was improved by the 
answers to the latter question), I was 
called upon to repeat Fraulein Vol- 
kamer's story. When I remembered 
that she had asked me to send a dis- 
patch to her as soon as I had caught 
the Baron, I suggested to the court 
that this might be a very proper thing 
to do. After a protracted considera- 


tion as to whether this idea of mine 
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might not be dangerous to somebody 
or other, the court concluded to send 
the dispatch through the Nuremberg 
police to the American Consul and 
Fraulein Volkamer. 

The examination went on for six 
hours longer. Then in came the 
Chief of Police, and solemnly read 


the reply from Nuremberg. It was 
this: 
“Fraulein Volkamer is_ insane. 


Karl Pirkheimer, a descendant of 
Wilibald Pirkheimer, the famous gen- 
eral and statesman, died in the service 
of Frederick the Great. The Baron 
von Stein was in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of Prussia seventy-five years ago. 
Kress of Kressenstein died in his bed 
before this generation was born.”’ 

The Baron's corps laughed, 

I think the clergyman felt it more 
than any of us; but we all felt quiet 
enough. The Baron, being released, 
came down to us and politely thanked 
the ladies for the good opinion they 
had had of him; mildly adding that 
he also had heard that American 
women were not afraid of anything. 
We invited the Baron to dinner, and 
he came; and we parted good friends. 

Since my return, I have heard of 
the death of Fraulein Volkamer. 
She had inherited insanity from her 
father and her grandfather. And 
now comes the most singular part of 
the story: Both father and grand- 
father had, with slight variation in im- 
agination, connected their lives with 
that of Karl Pirkheimer—an old com- 
panion-in-arms and friend of the elder 
Volkamer. Fraulein Volkamer, by 
continually repeating the story she told 
me, had become popularly known as 
“Karl Pirkheimer’s Betrothed,’’ and 
was rarely called by any other name. 

As for the dog, Italian greyhounds 
are often marked as was this unfortu- 
nate one of the Baron von Stein. 
And if any person thinks he might 
have noticed some inconsistency ‘n 
the story of Fraulein Volkamer, | 
beg him to remember who we were — 
artists, women, and a clergyman. 
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TALKS ABOUT LIFE. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


CHILDREN 


T is very good to me to notice how 
] much of the hope of the world is 
made to depend on the children that 
are resting in the future, but sure to 
come, and to bring with them some 
great blessing and help. The world 
moves on; the generations come and 
go, each bearing its own burden and 
fulfilling its own destiny; and to every 
one there is allotted a certain share of 
sorrow, and the failure of hopes and 
expectations. But, like a strain of 
clear quiet music running through a 
tumult of clashing discords, the prom- 
ise of the children to be born, who shall 
do what the fathers failed to do, runs 
clean through the generations. The 
hope of humanity, the promise of the 
world to come, on this planet, rests in 
the children. When the Spartans re- 
plied to the king who demanded fifty 
of their children as hostages, ‘‘We 
would prefer to give you a hundred 
of our most distinguished men,” it was 
only an expression of the everlasting 
value of the child to any common- 
wealth and to every age. They had 
been defeated, but their hope was that 
the children would conquer; they had 
done their best, but their children, 
they hoped, would do better. Sparta 
would rise again from the cradle and 
the nursery; the new hands would do 
the new work, and the fresh hearts 
receive the fresh inspiration. And 
so, in the hope that still shone for 
Sparta, fifty children were of more 
value than a hundred fathers. 

It was a truth that every age has in 
some way to learn. It is in the next 
new life that God hides the next new 
thing the world needs to carry on its 
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work. The time comes when great 
discoveries stop short of their con- 
summation for want of a new man, 
and no more new discoveries are 
made; when the Church is certain to 
fail for the need of a new apostle to 
refresh the old truths, or to announce 
the new; when the great movement 
that began with one reformer will thin 
out, like circles on the water, if it can- 
not be taken up and carried on by an- 
other; and when no new reform can 
find a man to storm us with great 
burning words, and stand for it. 
Length of life and weight of wisdom 
never do it. When a great man dies 
and a nation weeps for his untimely 
end, if we had but faith like a grain 
of mustard-seed we should grow glad 
again, through our tears, for a timely 
beginning. 

The hope of mankind is not in the 
old life so much as in the new birth. 
If the Marquis of Worcester had lived’ 
clean down to the days of Watt, no- 
body believes that he would have 
added Watt's steam engine to his 
century of inventions. Franklin at 
eighty-five was as far or farther than 
ever from inventing Morse’s telegraph. 
Servetus and Priestly might have lived 
to the days of Methuselah, and they 
would never have been Channing, or 
Parker, or Wilberforce; Garrison, or 
Elizabeth Fry, or Lucretia Mott. 
‘“‘What shall we do?” cries the nation; 
“our great men are dying out!"" Yet 
it is notin the hundred distinguished 
men, but in the thousand undistin- 
guishable children, that our hope lies. 
This preacher has got almost to the 
end of his tether; but there is a three- 
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year-old child somewhere, standing 
on a stool, preaching to a three-year- 
old audience, who will win the world 
to a sweeter and nobler gospel in 
his pulpit. All posterity stands be- 
fore us in the presence of the children 
now in their cradles, or in the deep 
mystery of Providence toward which 
the world is always looking; and every 
generation begins the history of the 
world anew. 

If it be true, then, that the hope of 
the world lies in the cradle —not only 
that our life may go on at all, but that 
it may constantly reach upward toward 
nobler and better things—in what rela- 
tion do we, who are now responsible 
for this new life, stand to it? and as it 
is entrusted to our care, how do we 
deal with it? And in saying this, I 
must call attention to the outcry that 
is raised on all sides of us about the 
danger that is now threatening, this 
nation, through the baleful decrease 
in these blessed gifts from God that 
are the hope and treasure of the 
world, where the fairest hope of this 
nation ought to rest. I need not say 
what a difficulty I encounter in touch- 
ing on this matter in any way. I 
speak for that, however, which ought 
to give courage to any man who has to 
deal with these sacred things in our 
life, when I say that wherever this sin 
may hide itself, and under whatever 
name it may hide, once make sure 
that it is so, and the reason is no 
better than is, I believe, usually given. 
Then there is a word to say about it 
that goes deeper than that of the phy- 
sician, the political economist, or the 
patriot. It is this: That in some way 
we cannot even imagine, we may have 
made the whole world poorer by what 
we havedone. Whata loss to the world 
if once such a sin had been hidden 
away in Stratford-upon-Avon; or in 
the poor clay biggin, two miles from 
Ayr, in-Scotland; or in the hut, eight 
miles from Newcastle, in England; 
or in many another place, shielded 
and shrouded then, as our homes are 
now, but since then lifted up among 
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the shining points of the world! I 
could wish no worse hell for my worst 
enemy, if I should ever take to bad 
wishing, than that one should haunt 
him in ete~nity who might have come 
and poured mighty treasure into the 
commonwealth of the world but for 
that sin. 

But I leave this painful possibility 
for the great positive truth of what is 
folded in the child and his childhood, 
and what we are to do about it. 

And this must be said, first: that if 
we are wise and faithful to our trust 
that have them, there is in each the 
making of a man or woman that shall 
be a blessing and be blessed; men 
and women who shall add their mite 
to the wealth of the world, if it be but 
to smite with the hammer or stand at 
the wash-tub, and open a way, by their 
faithfulness over one talent, for the 
trust of two or ten. It is not possible 
for us to make our children great, but 
we can all do a great deal toward 
making them good. Great influences 
that we cannot understand, stretching 
over the whole span of our life, will 
make one man as great as a Mariposa 
redwood, and another as small as a 
dwarf pear. Yet this, in its degree, 
shall be as good as that, while the sun 
will shine and the rain fall and the 
blessing of heaven rest on both. But 
the possibility is that the little one 
may become not only good but great. 
Goodness of itself may be greatness, 
as it was in Washington and Lincoln; 
or there may be greatness without 
goodness, as the vast catalogue of 
mighty men who have been the. 
scourge and curse of the race can 
testify. But greatness and goodness 
together—as in men like Chalmers 
and Channing, among the preachers 
of this century, and others in every 
walk of art and literature and life,— 
these combined together enable their 
possessor to touch the loftiest place on 
which a man can stand. 

This, for fathers and mothers, is the 
deeper possibility that gathers about 
the children that have come to them 
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from God. They may be not only 
good, but great,—great and good to- 
gether. That small hand, tireless in 
mischief, cutting and hammering at 
things until you are distracted, may be 
in that fashion feeling its way toward 
some achievement in the arts, that 
shall lighten all the burdens of life, 
and give man forevermore a new 
advantage in his strife with nature. 
There may be a surgeon, or a singer, 
or a preacher, or a painter, or a man 
deep and wise in science or in gov- 
ernment or in the comprehension of 
mind or matter; 
path shall be as the sun shining more 
and more unto the perfect day ; —these 
may be among those little ones that 
are coming up about you in the home, 
or that you are teaching in the school 
—so weary at your task sometimes 
that you hardly know what to do. 
This at any rate is the clear certainty: 
that besides the regular rank and file, 
the men that are always needed to 
work in the common day's work of 
the world, there must be mighty men 
and women in the new generation, as 
there have been and are in this;— 
preachers that shall win the woer/d to 
hear them ; reformers who shall storm 
it; statesmen who shall be its great 
ministers, and poets who shall be its 
chief singers ;—all the men and women 
who are needed to make the next age 
greater and better than this, (and much 
as we are inclined to cry down our 
time, when we get to feeling dismal, 
it will take no small pattern in any- 
thing to do that). These are all com- 
ing through your homes; they are in 
their cradles, or waiting for their time 
to be born; and they will come quietly 
into the world, in cities and back- 
woods, in the mansion and the cabin 
—and in the cabin more than the 
mansion, for the first-born sons of God 
always seem to take to the stable and 
the manger. And in some way they 
will at last begin to give hints of the 
greatness with which they come in- 
vested. None will know it, except, 
perhaps, their mother,—and she will 
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not understand it, but, like Mary, she 
will ponder over it, and hide these 
things in her heart; and then the day 
will declare it, and these great ones 
will take their places among the im- 
mortal men and women of the earth. 

I remember Harriet Martineau tells 
how, when she had grown to be quite 
a girl, a little one was born into her 
home; and as she would look and 
ponder, not knowing what was to 
come of it, she got a great terror 
into her heart that the babe would 
never speak, or walk, or do anything 
that she could do,— because, she said, 
how can it, seeing that it is so entirely 
helpless now? But she found, when 
the right time came, that the feet 
found their footing and the tongue its 
speech, and everything came along in 
its own right time; and then, instead 
of the babe, she had a noble and 
beautiful brother, who was able to take 
her part and teach things to her, who 
had taught him. I presume it was 
her brother James that she describes; 
and so the babe became an illustra- 
tion, when it came to manhood, of 
the hidden greatness and goodness I 
have spoken of together. But what 
I mentioned this for, was the illustra- 
tion it gives of a very common latent 
fear in the hearts, not of sisters so 
much as of fathers and mothers, that 
the life that has come to them, and is 
their life over again, will not scram- 
ble or grow or wrestle into its own 
place, as theirs has done. They have 
no adequate belief in the hidden man- 
hood or womanhood that is folded 
away within the small, frail nature, 
and that the man will walk among 
men and talk with men asaman; and 
so they often spend the better part of 
their time in trying to order afresh 
what our wise mother nature has or- 
dered already. This is all a mistake, 
every time. Only make sure that the 
child has fair play to grow into a 
man or a woman, with as good guid- 
ance and as little interference as pos- 
sible. Have faith in the child; and 
if you are aware that there has been 
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sin and folly in your own life, guard 
this new life as well as you can from 
the consequences of that sin and 
folly; and then you can be sure that 
there is quite as good a hope for the 
little one as there ever was for you. 
Give it freedom and fresh air, and all 
the teaching it can stand without ex- 
hausting life in getting knowledge, 
and then trust the rest to God, as 
your fathers did before you; and if I 
know anything of the way of life, 
there will be a better chance in the 
new world and new time than there 
has been for yourself. 

When Dr. Arnold went to Rugby, 
the school was in a frightful condi- 
tion, and it was considered clever 
and manly to do the basest things 
and then to deceive the master about 
them. Arnold never for one mo- 
ment appeared to believe that he was 
being cheated. He said, practically, 
‘Boys, I will not believe in your de- 
pravity ;” and then presently the boys 
were all saying, ‘‘What a shame it is 
to lie to Arnold, when he always be- 
lieves you!” and then the man’s faith 
in the boys burnt up all the faithless- 
ness in their hearts. And when I was 
in New York once, I received a letter, 
together with a book, from a lady, a 
member of the Society of Friends. I 
found the book to be the Life of Isaac 
T. Hopper—lI suppose one of the 
noblest men, in his way, this country 
has ever known, and in nothing more 
wonderful than in his perfect love 
of and trust in peace and good-will. 
But the first chapter of the book is 
taken up with a recital of ‘the deeds 
of mischief done by Isaac when he 
was a child. It is one of the most 


extraordinary chapters of childhood I 
ever read. The way that little fellow 
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would astonish the Quakers who came 
to see his folks was a marvel. His 
pranks with pins and twine, and even 
gunpowder, cannot be told. I have 
not a doubt that many a Friend went 
away feeling that if ever the unnama- 
ble incarnation of evil did get bodily 
into a boy and stay there, that lit- 
tle Hopper was the ‘‘all-possessed.” 
But one thing was steadily there 
through all the pranks the lad would 
play, and that was a certain quick 


reproof of conscience,—the good 
striving with the evil; and a wise 


mother was there to believe, as all 
wise mothers do, that what was good 
was very good, and the evil was never 
very bad, and that by God's good 
blessing on the boy, and her wise and 
loving care, it would all come right; 
and so she found that at last the mis- 
chief of a child who was only mis- 
chievous because he had more energy 
than he knew what to do with, be- 
came the strength of a man among 
the noblest and best of the good in 
this age. It is but one instance ina 
thousand of a nature so full of life in 
our own children, that we do n't know 
what we shall do with it. Yet, while 
we are fretting and foreboding, but 
still doing the best we can, the un- 
slumbering Providence is 


“From seeming evii still educing good,” 


touching the conscience when we do 
not know it, opening the new nature 
in His own ways to the new heavens 
and new earth. So we must welcome 
little children—the new creation on 
which and in which the whole future 
world rests; give them a great wel- 
come, and take care when they come 
that we do not destroy what they bring 
with them from God. 
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A TRAGIC POET, 


BY FRANCIS JORDAN, 


HE tourist travelling from Mar- 
seilles to Toulon sails along a 
shore filled and hallowed by the mem- 
ory of Napoleon the First and his 
family. To-day he can still see there 
the little country-house of the Clary 
family —an elegant villa built in the 
picturesque Italian style, quite close 
by the sea, where young Buonaparte 
had perhaps dreamed his first ambi- 
tious dreams, and where he had so 
often listened to the mysterious voices 
of his own breast. 

This old domain of the Imperial 
family, which during the First Empire 
was held by the family of King Joseph, 
is now owned by M. Pastré, one of 
the wealthiest and most respectable 
merchant-princes of Marseilles, from 
which city it is but eight English miles 
distant. 

From the top of the gray and ab- 
rupt mountains which project their 
rugged granite heads in the shape of 
threatening promontories far out into 
the sea, the beholder looks down upon 
an African landscape more beautiful 
and more sublime than many African 
landscapes which can be seen only 
at the expense of perilous voyages 
through seas and deserts. Neither 
green prairies, nor wet lowlands and 
swamps, nor yellow cornfields, nor 
modest orchards, nor proud oak for- 
ests, will greet his astonished eyes. 
There intelligent nature has not wasted 
her time in creating useful things and 
rendering herself amiable to the labor- 
ers of the fields. No; everywhere — 
on the mountains, on the shores, and 
in the valleys—reigns a solemn and 
sovereign disdain of common vegeta- 
tion. Here and there enormous pine 
trees have penetrated the massive 
granite wall of the towering rocks, 


and, like giants in despair, bend their 
immense heads into the dark abyss 
below; wild plants and flowers, un- 
known to the botanist, are scattered 
in rich and gorgeous profusion over 
the granite plateaux,—standing forth 
like beautiful flower-baskets dressed 
for the immortal gods. And the sea 
ever roaring, ever rising and reced- 
ing — washes, enchants and perfumes 
this landscape, which, despite the 
neighboring metropolis, has escaped 
the changes of civilization, and re- 
mains to this day as virginal, as fresh, 
and as beautiful, as on the day of its 
creation. 

Strange to say, in the midst of this 
mountainous site the Clary family had 
built their summer retreat. Here Na- 
poleon Buonaparte had the first vision 
of that brilliant Empire of the Orient 
which ever after haunted his imagina- 
tion, and which he would have real- 
ized had not the cannon of Saint Jean 
d'Acre cruelly overthrown it. It was 
in the destiny of Napoleon the First 
to find himself always opposed to 
some mountain-chain, whose towering 
peaks seemed to bid defiance to his 
genius and superhuman energy—from 
his volcanic cradle at Ajaccio, which 
threatened to isolate him from the 
world, down to his rocky tomb at Saint 
Helena. The career of Napoleon leads 
through a long road of extinct volca- 
noes — passing by the mountains of 
Marseilles, the Alps, the St. Bernard, 
the Simplon, the Apennines, the Pyr- 
enees, the Island of Elba, until the 
flashing meteor of the Corsican Alex- 
ander expired beyond the waves of the 
Indian Ocean, leaving a red glare of 
genius, heroism, and splendor, which 
will shine through all the centuries. 
From under the pine trees of the Villa 
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Clary the eagle eye of the modern 
Cwzsar roamed over the azure waves 
of the Mediterranean, and sought the 
distant shores of the East, which his 
burning imagination had clothed with 
all the brilliant colors of the Arabian 
Nights. Was it to be wondered at, 
then, that the nephew of the great 
man, immediately after his inaugura- 
tion on the reconstructed imperial 
throne, hastened to pay to this hal- 
lowed spot the visit to which it was 
entitled by the immortal memories 
clustering around it? 

Ata small distance from the Villa 
Clary, and close by a cluster of com- 
mon pine trees, stands the noblest tree, 
perhaps, which Providence has created 
for the admiration and wonder of man- 
kind. This tree is an exotic; it came 
from Mount Lebanon, probably trans- 
planted thither by some chivalrous 
Crusader who had brought it home 
from the Holy Land and placed it 
there as the most costly of his tro- 
phies. Many centuries have rolled 
over the majestic brow of this veteran 
tree, until the immense crown of ver- 
dure which adorns its head has 
assumed a singular lustre of silver- 
like appearance. And, besides, this 
living witness of Oriental exploits 
and heroic deeds, performed almost 
a thousand years ago, stands there 
embalmed by the fragrance of the 
blue sea, surviving new generations 
which grow up and decay around it, 
for no other purpose, it would seem, 
than to perform its part in the great 
concert which the ocean, the winds, 
the rocks, and the trees, combine to 
send up by day and night to the skies 
above them. 

And now I propose to write a chap- 
ter of the history of the Villa Clary — 
a chapter which, at the same time, may 
be considered a detached page from 
the life’s history of the greatest and 
most illustrious man who has ap- 
peared in the annals of the world. 

An old citizen of Marseilles, who 
died several years ago, and who was 
extremely fond of telling the recollec- 





tions of his eventful life, had got it 
into his head to make me a confidant 
of all the local anecdotes referring to 
the celebrated personages with whom 
he had been acquainted in former 
years. The attention and eagerness 
with which I always listened to his 
tales—now and then a little diffuse, 
but for the most part highly interest- 
ing and instructive—had procured 
me this honor, which of course I ac- 
cepted with the greatest deference and 
resignation. I went frequently to visit 
him in his rustic retreat, where the last 
years of his life passed in undisturbed 
peace and tranquillity. When the 
weather was fair, the sun bright and 
shining, and the sky clear and cloud- 
less, he would lead me to the tall pine 
trees by his little cottage, and invite 
me to sit down by his side on a soft 
moss-bench, which was his favorite 
resort. And then, with no other list- 
ener than myself and the singing birds 
above, he would commence almost 
immediately one of those splendid 
anecdotes which flowed from the in- 
exhaustible source of his memory as 
vividly and as freshly as if he had 
witnessed them but a few days before. 
He felt so happy to have me fora 
listener, that he never waited until I 
had addressed to him the standard 
phrase of the Arabian Nights: ‘ Pray, 
sir, if you are not asleep now, tell me 
one of your pretty tales !”’ 

As most of the characters of these 
recollections, both men and women, 
had passed away many years before, 
it was but natural for me to imagine, 
in listening to him, that I was present 
at an evocation of spirits and phan- 
toms; while he, the old man of eighty 
summers, gay, smiling and happy, 
had suddenly, in telling his stories, 
reassumed all his youthful liveliness. 
By this play of his imagination he 
grew young again; and the retrospec- 
tive joys which he thereby procured 
for himself, proved to me that old men, 
in praising by-gone times and criti- 
cising the present, do so much less to 
give vent to their critical and fault- 
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finding humor than to transport them- 
selves, by the power of their imagina- 
tion, once more to the glorious epoch 
of their youth. 

On a beautiful and balmy summer 
evening I had taken my habitual seat 
by his side. The air, filled with inex- 
pressible sweetness, exhaled the calm- 
ness which accompanies the rose- 
colored twilight hours of southern 
France and Italy. The beauty of 
the evening, the tremulousness of the 
pines, the golden vapors of the sky, 
and, above all, the date of the month 
and the day, caused at this moment a 
reminiscence to disengage itself from 
the clouds of his memory; and after 
having collected his thoughts, in a 
meditative silence of some minutes’ 
duration, he proceeded with the fol- 
lowing tale : 


On a similar day, and on as beauti- 
ful an evening as this, I saw for the 
first time in my life a man who has 
made his mark in the world. His 
family had for some months lived in 
exile at Marseilles, and had become 
quite intimate with my own family; 
very often my parents were visited by 
his mother and his sisters, who were 
as beautiful as they were high-minded 
and intellectual. On a beautiful Sun- 
day evening in August, our two fami- 
lies were together under these pine 
trees, and we young folks were repre- 
senting living charades and amusing 
ourselves highly, when the young man 
suddenly joined us, and fora moment 
interrupted our performance. I was 
representing Agamemnon, the leader 
of the Greeks at the siege of Troy, in 
the charade of the same name, and 
was figuring in a costume hurriedly 
gotten up for the occasion. On my 
head I had a helmet of pasteboard 
covered with gilt paper; the shawl of 
one of the young ladies was gracefully 
thrown over my shoulders, and repre- 
sented the royal cloak of the renowned 
warrior; while a little rod, also cov- 
ered with gilt paper, rested in my 
right hand, and very fitly supplied the 
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royal sceptre. Suddenly one of the 
young ladies, who was dressed as King 
Agamemnon's daughter, using a linen 
table-cloth which she had arranged 
like an antique stola, started with the 
exclamation : 

“‘Ah! there comes my brother, the 
Captain of Artillery, to bid us fare- 
well! He will leave for Toulon this 
evening.” 

I had never seen him before, and 
was struck by his appearance as he 
came up through the long and narrow 
alley which issued under the pine trees. 
His long brown hair, lying flat on the 
temples, surrounded his long and pale 
face as with a frame. I was struck by 
the distinction and noble expression 
of his features. His mother presented 
him to us. The expression of com- 
mand and majesty was so unmistaka- 
bly written on this imperial brow, that 
I felt a strange embarrassment to be 
presented to him in my burlesque 
costume of the Greek hero. Taking 
my pasteboard helmet in my left hand, 
I made to our unexpected visitor 
several profound bows, and quietly 
awaited his order to resume my part 
in the charade. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘I see you are rep- 
resenting living charades!” 

“Yes, Captain,” I replied; ‘the 
audience has guessed already —‘ Aga,’ 
a Turkish general, and ‘Memnon,’ the 
Egyptian statue.” 

“Then I expect it will not be very 
hard to guess that you are Agamem- 
non, the king of kings!”’ he replied, 
gaily. 

Who would have told me that I had 
just then another and more powerful 
Agamemnon before me? 

Our young Captain sat down in our 
midst, looked pretty brusquely into 
my face—a habit he could never get 
rid of in after life—and said: 

“Since I have taken my exiled fam- 
ily to Marseilles, I am haunted by the 
memory of Sampietro of Bastelica— 
of my countryman Sampietro, a very 
rude man, my faith! Haven't I got 
it into my head somehow or other 








that I have found this morning, in one 
of our old streets, the very house 
where the greatest and the most terri- 
ble scene of his life must have oc- 
curred? This house has made such a 
strange and powerful impression on 
my mind, that, without giving a rea- 
son for it, | am ready to swear that 
Sampietro de Bastelica has lived in it. 
Shall I confess it to you? I am just 
now in search of a subject fit for a 
tragedy; for I should like to write a 
tragedy — although the times are more 
favorable to pastoral poetry, since the 
executioner on our public places is 
shedding torrents of human blood.” 

‘‘Ah, indeed! You intend to write 
a tragedy, my brother?” said the most 
beautiful of his sisters —a living statue 
more beautiful than the chisel of Phid- 
ias was capable of producing. ‘‘ Well, 
Iam anxious to see what you can do 
as a poet.” 

But without taking any notice of 
this remark of his sister, the young 
Captain continued: 

‘I would like to write a tragedy 
founded on some great event taken 
from the history of ourisland. Corsica 
has always been fertile in great souls 
and strong characters. Great men, 
great heroes, and great patriots, have 
lived and fought and died there, and 
are still waiting for their Homer or 
Corneille. Sampietro was one of these 
great souls and iron-willed characters. 
He would make the hero of a tragedy 
compared to which Shakespeare's 
‘Moor of Venice’ is a mere puppet!” 

«Give us the history of your hero,” 
said my father, ‘and thén we can 
judge for ourselves.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure. Then, 
to begin with, this morning I was 
dreaming of Sampietro, and while re- 
calling the eventful history of his life, 
I remembered that it was in Mar- 
seilles that he placed himself in the 
front rank of the greatest heroes of 
ancient or modern tragedies. This 


idea had taken entire possession of 
my mind, when, by chance, I looked 
up and perceived a house whose 
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architecture was that of the time of 
Henry the Second,—windows with 
curiously-chiselled framework, a very 
antique-looking and nicely-carved ga- 
ble, and gutters with fantastic heads 
of mythological animals. Perhaps it 
was this very house, I said to myself, 
in which Sampietro presented himself 
quite unexpectedly to his wife. She 
was wealthy, and descended from one 
of the noblest families of Corsica. 
Well, the present appearance of the 
house is such that one can see now 
that in 1555 it must have been one of 
the most elegant residences in the 
city. I looked at this house; and, in 
looking at it, an ever-increasing curi- 
osity seized me and compelled me to 
walk in to make some inquiries. 
Somebody called down from the 
second story: 

“*What do you want, sir?’ 

“*T want to see Vanina Ornano, 
the wife of Sampietro of Bastelica,’ 
was my reply. 

*«*Such a person does not live here,’ 
the same voice from above called 
down. 

“*Well, who is living on the first 
floor?’ said I. 

“*Nobody. The first floor has not 
been occupied since Gauffridi the sor- 
cerer, who lived there, perished at the 
stake.’ 

“« Now, you see, a floor that has been 
occupied by a sorcerer who has suf- 
fered death at the stake, is just a fit- 
ting abode for a man like Sampietro. 
There are houses which seem to have 
been marked with the seal of destiny. 
Encouraged by this revelation, which 
was as unexpected as it was diaboli- 
cal, I asked permission to look at this 
formidable first floor; and the same 
voice told me that I had but to push a 
door open, which nobody ever passed 
by without making the sign of the 
cross, and I could walk in and look 
at the place as much as I liked. 

“I stepped into a large apartment 
of rather suspicious appearance. It 
was dark and strange; odd-looking 
tapestry covered its walls. Among 
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the personages figuring in this tapes- 
try there was a knight who pierced 
his bosom with his sword. The sight 
of this knight could only confirm me 
in the idea that either a mysterious 
hand or my star, if you prefer it, had 
led me into a room where a terrible 
tragical scene had occurred some two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

“T imagined that I was marching 
on the ground on which the fifth act 
of my tragedy had to be located. I 
had before my eyes, I even touched 
with my fingers, the wall on which 
Vanina had been leaning, and where, 
trembling and shivering, she had 
sought protection against the terrible 
and pitiless hand of her husband. 
The two phantoms arose before my 
mind in all their ghastly horror, and 
I listened, as in a dream or vision, to 
the heart-rending farewell which Sam- 
pietro bade to the wife he was about 
to murder. And now hear the sub- 
Stance of my tragedy: 

*“Sampietro, the son of poor pa- 
rents, was born at the village of Bas- 
telica, near the city of Ajaccio, in 
1501. His affection for France was 
equal to the hatred which he had 
vowed to Genoa. History has placed 
him in the front rank of the captains 
of his age. With but three hundred 
Italians he came to the rescue of 
Jossan, which was besieged by ten 
thousand Germans, and saved the 
place. At Coni, at Landrecies, at Cer- 
isole, he distinguished himself equally 
by his military talents as a general and 
by his bravery as a soldier. Some 
time afterwards he resolved to snatch 
Corsica away from the Genoese, and 
to give it to France, and thereby to 
prepare, perhaps, a brilliant destiny 
to one of his descendants or country- 
men. During a whole year he cen- 
tested and disputed, rock after rock, 
valley after valley, his island with its 
oppressors, and compelled them to 
evacuate it and to cross the sea again. 
But at last, crushed by superior num- 
bers, he consented to meet the Geno- 
ese general at a rendezvous, where the 
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preliminaries of peace should be es- 
tablished. This interview proved to 
be an ambuscade. Sampietro, in 
spite of a safe-conduct, was captured 
and thrown into the citadel of Bastia, 
where the treachery and _ perfidy 
perpetrated against him impressed 
his mind so powerfully that he almost 
went mad. His hatred against Genoa 
grew to such a degree that he would 
have pierced the bosom of his father 
if his father had not shared his 
implacable resentment against the 
oppressors of Corsica. Henry the 
Second applied to the Senate of 
Genoa, and was granted his pardon; 
but only after many negotiations and 
solicitations. Immediately after his 
release from the citadel of Bastia, 
Sampietro, who had acquired an im- 
mense reputation among his country- 
men, married the most beautiful and 
the most high-minded maiden of his 
island, Vanina Ornano, who felt but 
too proud to accept the offer of the 
rude but renowned warrior. Sampie- 
tro had hardly left Corsica when he 
learned that the Senate of Genoa, re- 
penting of having set him free, had 
set a price on his head; and that 
assassins were lurking about him, 
ready to murder him at the first favor- 
able opportunity. This treacherous 
plot would have increased his hatred 
for the Genoese, if that had been pos- 
sible; but his impetuous soul was 
already filled to its utmost capacity 
by intense hatred and disgust for the 
oppressors of his country. The noble 
exile loved Corsica; he loved its splen- 
did walnut forests, which are arrayed, 
like an immense army of giants, on 
the flanks of the mountains and on 
the edges of its valleys and preci- 
pices; he loved the heroic and indom- 
itable people who drank the water of 
the mountain streams and slept un- 
der the oaks of the forests. Several 
centuries in advance of his time, he 
saw on the map of Europe only 
France, which might fill with its pow- 
erful arm the gap that existed between 
Corsica and the Continent. Oh, when 
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the last outrage, the last defiance, 
which Genoa had hurled into his 
teeth, was communicated to him, how 
delighted he would have been if he 
could have breathed his own fiery 
hatred into the hearts of his fellow- 
men! How gladly he would have in- 
spired all ardent minds with his own 
anger and his own vindictiveness! 
But while recruiting an army, which 
was to make a last and desperate 
effort for the deliverance of his native 
island, he learned that Vanina, his 
wife, aided by her aristocratic connec- 
tions in Italy, had appealed to the 
Senate of Genoa and tried to obtain 
his pardon. This news, which at first 
confounded and amazed him, reached 
him at Constantinople, which he made 
his headquarters. He refused to be- 
lieve it, and only reluctantly gave 
credence to it. And then he started, 
crossed the Mediterranean, and sud- 
denly appeared in the very room in 
which I was this morning. 

‘And here begins the conclusion 
of my tragedy! The last act, the 
closing scene, of this terrible domes- 
tic drama commences!” 

After having proceeded thus far with 
his narrative, the young officer re- 
mained silent for a few moments, and 
cast a glance of admiration on his 
mother, who was sitting opposite him, 
and had listened to him with the 
greatest attention. I too looked at 
her, and never in my life shall I forget 
the impression she made on me at 
that moment. There was something 
grand, something sublime, in her ap- 
pearance. She resembled an ancient 
Roman matron—perhaps Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi. Her noble 
features, which might have served as a 
model to Phidias or Canova, were irra- 
diated by an expression of energy and 
resolution which inspired me with 
awe. Like Sampietro’s wife, she had 
fled from Corsica before the new 
oppressor of her island; and pro- 
scription, exile, and death, formed 
around her head that sinister but 


admirable halo of glory. which politi- 
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cal persecution always bestows on its 
victims. 

‘‘Mother,” continued the young 
Captain of Artillery, ‘forgive Vanina 
for having been less great than your- 
self! She was young, she was wealthy ; 
and she hoped that a reconciliation 
between and her husband 
might still be possible. Ah! 
little she knew him! But who can 
wonder that she did know him so 
little? I remember having seen, at 
Corte, the portrait of this charming 
and beautiful creature; and I shall 
never forget the angelic sweetness 
and the heavenly expression of her 
features. If she had crossed the path 
of Raphael, she would have realized 
the beau ideal of the Holy Virgin 
which the great painter felt within his 
own breast, and which, for want of a 
human model, he could but imper- 
fectly represent in art. Though it 
was well known at Corte that it was 
the portrait of a young Corsican girl, 
the peasants and the children knelt 
down before it and invoked her pro- 
tection. ‘If she is not the Holy 
Virgin herself, sir,’ said an old woman 
to me, with tears in her eyes, ‘she 
must be one of the angels; for such 
eyes and such a smile are not of earth!’ 

“But the remembrance of Vanina 


Genoa 
how 


Ornano reminds me of the young 
girls of my own country. I do not 


know what God may have in store for 
me; but I know that, both in good 
and in evil days, my heart will always 
listen to the mysterious voices of my 
native island. The impressions which 
I received in my early childhood— 
either gazing at the rolling waves of 
the Mediterranean Sea, with its re- 
sounding murmur and the azure reflec- 
tion of an ever-smiling sky; or seated 
at the foot of the bold volcanic moun- 
tains which rear their majestic peaks 
far above the clouds; or slowly stroll- 
ing over the quays, clothed in the 
golden tints of the setting sun and 
thronged by our beautiful young girls 
and women, while the bells of the 
neighboring churches slowly tolled for 
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vespers ;—all these impressions will 
live forever in my memory. They 
are indissolubly united in my heart to 
every emotion of greatness and glory 
which I am capable of experiencing. 
As I said before, I do not know what 
Providence may have in store for me, 
or which mission my head or my 
sword may have to fulfil on earth; 
but I can truly affirm that if it should 
ever be my fate to be imprisoned, like 
Sampietro, in the citadel of a cruel 
and relentless enemy, —if this enemy 
should raise his arm against my unpro- 
tected breast and threaten me, or if he 
should enchain me on some 
rock, lost and forgotten in the middle 
of the ocean, and there mete out to 
my lungs a scanty supply of air, and 
to my eyes a limited horizon,—I 
should, under such circumstances, 
always be able to call forth within my 
soul a secret festival, by recalling to 
my mind the sweet and imposing 
recollections of my younger days, the 
beautiful reminiscences of my island 
home, and the visionary dreams of the 
boy which may shape the destiny of 
the man. 

“ But let me 
tragedy :— 

“At the sight of her husband, 
Vanina uttered an exclamation both 
of joy and surprise; she rushed to- 
ward him in order to clasp him to 
her heart. But Sampietro recoiled 
before her, as if afraid of her touch, 
and fixed upon her his threatening 
eye, which caused her to shudder. 

“*Vanina, my wife,’ he said at last, 
‘here Iam, your banished husband! 
I am an outcast, an outlaw, for whose 
head a reward has been offered ;-— 
while you—’ 

«Oh, Sampietro!’ replied Vanina, 
tenderly, ‘you know the more un- 
fortunate you are the dearer you 
are to your wife. My thoughts and 
my prayers were all the time with 
you, during your absence. Oh, Sam- 
pietro, trust to your wife !’ 

“«To my wife, who is bargaining 
for my dishonor!’ 


desert 


now return to my 


’ 
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“«* Your dishonor, Sampictro ?’ 

“*They know now at Genoa that 
Sampietro consents to humble him- 
self before his enemies and prays for 
mercy !’ 

‘“«*Sampietro!— What do you say? 
You have asked for mercy ?’ 

““*Woman, do you know what you 
say? /—askformercy? /—ask for 
mercy? Do you not know Sampie- 
tro, your husband ?’ 

** His eye glistened with the lurking 
expression of a tiger ready to spring 
upon his prey, and caused her blood 
to curdle in her veins. 

““* Ah, you are terrible, Sampietro!’ 
she gasped; ‘you frighten me!’ 

“* Have you forgotten, Vanina, that 
the wretches have built castles and 
fortresses on the tops and flanks of 
our mountains, whence pillage, rape, 
and murder, descend into our valleys ? 
Have you forgotten that they have 
burdened my arms with chains? that 
they have broken their most solemn 
pledges, and, with scornful sneers, 
have thrown me into a dark dungeon ? 
that my life is forfeited to them, and 
that their executioner is waiting for 
my head, in order to make from it his 
pittance of a salary ?’ 

“«*T know it,’ replied Vanina, sadly. 

“*You know it, and yet you could 
think that I ask them for 
mercy ?’ 

“*Then we must bid an eternal 
farewell to our beloved Corsica!’ 

“«* Ah, exile must be very bitter to 
you, Vanina!’ 

«Oh, no, Sampietro! With you 
I am willing and happy to go to the 
end of the world. It was for your 
sake that I regretted Corsica—I know 
you love it so dearly.’ 

««« But, Vanina,’ said Sampietro sud- 
denly, with a deceitful smile, which 
completely deceived his wife, ‘ perhaps 
Genoa would listen to and grant your 
petition, if yow would apply to the 
Senate and pray for my life! For, after 
all, these Genoese may be accessible 
to the entreaties and tears of a de- 
voted wife; they may be humane!’ 


would 
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“*Oh, yes, Sampietro! Perhaps I 
would succeed in securing your par- 


don! You know what our great 
Dante says: ‘Unfortunate he who 
knows how bitter is the bread of 
exile! ""’ 


«*« And, besides,’ continued Sampie- 
tro, ‘Vanina has powerful friends; 
your family is related by blood to the 
family of Doria; the influence of the 
Ornano might easily disarm the wrath 
of the Senators, and obtain both my 
life and my liberty! You see that it 
is not impossible for Sampietro to live 
and to be free!’ 

“*Ah, what would you do, Sampie- 
tro, if such a pardon would be granted 
you?’ timidly asked Vanina, resting 
her hand on the shoulder of her hus- 
band. 

“«*T would owe that pardon to you, 
Vanina, would I not?’ said Sampie- 
tro, with the same deceitful smile, 
which entirely dispelled the suspi- 
cions of his wife. 

«Oh, Sampietro!’ exclaimed Va- 
nina suddenly, while an expression of 
sublime love and enthusiasm passed 
over her lovely features; ‘I see you 
know all! Why conceal it any longer? 
This pardon '"—— 

“*This pardon, Vanina?’ 

“‘«Has been granted to me!’ 

“A yell of rage answered this an- 
nouncement. Recoiling trom Vani- 
na’s clasp as if a viper had stung him, 
Sampietro stood for a moment aghast 
and speechless. But at last his fury 
overcame his amazement. 

“«*«Oh, heavens!’ he exclaimed, while 
tears broke forth from hiseyes. ‘Then 
I have arrived too late! My dishonor 
has been signed and sealed, and it was 
my own wife that guided the hand of 
the Doge! Too late! Too late!’ 

‘And now hear what then took place 
between Sampietro and his wife! The 


Moor of Venice, whom Shakespeare 
has made the hero of a tragedy, is but 
a fiction, a Venetian legend; but Sam- 
pietro is a historical personage, and 
the terrible event which I have related 
to you is as historical as any event of 
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Ceesar’s life. Sampietro told his wife 
that she must die—die by his own 
hands; and that she had but a few 
minutes to live. And yet this terrible 
man adored his wife! Full of love 
and tenderness, he began to contem- 
plate the beautiful countenance, which 
was already overspread by the pale- 
ness of death ;—this sweet and charm- 
ing creature, so full of life, so radiant 
with youth and beauty, which he was 
about to strike fatally! He would have 
given his own life, a thousand times, 
if he could have saved her whom he 
was about to destroy. But the next 
moment the terrible words, ‘ Genoa /’ 
‘Mercy!’ ‘ Dishonor!’ were raging 
through his head like a hurricane; 
and again they burst forth with such 
vehemence that the unfortunate victim 
of his pride was struck dumb with 
fear and horror. He seized the hands 
of his wife, pressed them tenderly, 
kissed them for the last time; and 
then, compelling Vanina to stand 
erect before her sacrificer, the barba- 
rian knelt down and adored his victim. 
And once more he was carried away 
by his love; once more his affection 
for the wife whom he had cherished 
and adored with all the ardent passion 
of his character, overcame his anger; 
he wept like a child, and bathed with 
his tears her hands, which he had ten- 
derly clasped in his own; he gave her 
the sweetest and most caressing names. 
Vanina for a moment was restored to 
life and to hope; affectionately she 
bent down to her kneeling husband, 
and smiled amidst tears of love and 
compassion. But suddenly Sampietro 
started; with the rapidity of lightning 
he seized the scarf which enveloped 
Vanina’s neck, rolled it together over 
his knees, and strangled her. Two 
minutes after, the most devoted and 
most loving of wives had ceased to 
live! Sampietro had had his re- 
venge! 

“And this is the end of my tragedy!” 
said the young officer, who, toward 
the conclusion of his tale, had grown 
deadly pale, and whose features at the 
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same time had assumed an expression 
of admiration and pity. 

“Ah,” said Mademoiselle Pauline, 
“I like Shakespeare's hero better. 
If you want to write a tragedy on 
Sampietro, you must give him some 
rival, either in Genoa or Marseilles, 
of whom he is jealous; and then he 
will appear less cruel in murdering his 
Vanina!”’ 

“Such are women !”’ said the Cap- 
tain, with a disdainful smile. ‘Then 
Sampietro would be a very common, 
very jealous, and very passionate 
man; I should lower him from his 
elevated standpoint, and make him 
but the equal of Shakespeare's hero, 
while he is immensely his superior. 
Sampietro is not the type of jealousy, 
but he is the type of that exalted pa- 
triotism and spirit of independence 
which sacrifices everything before sub- 
mitting to foreign oppression and 
praying for mercy. His was a truly 
Corsican vengeance !”’ 


When my old friend had finished 
his story, he turned to me and said: 
“My young friend, I need not ask 


you whether you know the name of 
the young officer who passed this 
glowing eulogy on Sampietro. It was 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who really in- 
tended to write a tragedy on his great 
countryman, and who was only pre- 
vented from doing so by his wonder- 
ful destiny which called him to the 
throne of France. 

‘Fifteen years later I had the honor 
of being presented to the Emperor. 
He had just returned from his con- 
quest of Prussia. The proudest mon- 
archs of Europe, kings and emperors, 
were begging for his friendship; and 
his most ambitious dreams had been 
fulfilled. He recognized me immedi- 
ately, and recalled the little scene 
which I have related to you. Fora 
minute or two he seemed absorbed in 
meditative contemplation, and then he 
said, with a melancholy smile: ‘ Per- 
haps it would have been better, both 
for myself and the world, if, instead of 
the sword, I had made use of the pen! 
But I suppose it was my star that 
shaped my destiny! Some other man 
will dramatize the terrible story of 


ee 


Sampietro! 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUGH P. GREEN (MADE SHORT TO FILL AN ORDER). 


**One feature of our American literature cannot 
fail to have struck every reader, even the most 
cursory, viz.: the lack of good short stories. We 
have several absolutely good writers of fiction, 
and many more who are tolerable in this respect ; 
while the name of those who write well enough to 
get into our easy-natured magazines and weeklies 
Sut in almost every case it takes these 
geniuses several months to reach that interesting 
chapter headed ‘Conclusion,’ and that welcome 
legend ‘THE END’ appended as a tail - piece. 
Who will enrich our respectable literature by the 


is legion 


class short story ?*’ — Contemporary journal. 


T is to the above-cited paragraph, 
] My Dear, that you are indebted 
for the story which is to follow. I had 
not purposed to narrate the events of 


my checkered life, being deterred 
therefrom by the restraints of mod- 
esty —that fell disease which is carry- 
ing off so many in this vigorous 
young land of ours. But I could not 
else than feel myself specially and 
individually appealed to in the news- 
paper paragraph which I have quoted. 
I saw, methought, standing out above 
the types which read “One feature,”’ 
etc.,—very much as one's a/ter ego is 
said to linger about and dictate a 
portion of his actions, otherwise in- 
comprehensible, or an unseen spirit 
is imagined (if it be imagination only) 
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to invest the person of a human be- 
ing and impart to that person powers 
almost superhuman to draw and 
wield the volition of another—hover- 
ing thus over the plain, printed page, 
I fancied—no, felt—that I saw the 
injunction, ‘‘Hugh, this means you; 
this is your warning to tell your story. 
Heed it, ere another, less mild, be 
sent to you.” 

Thus urged, and knowing that my 
life, insignificant as it may be deemed 
by the careless, had in its history that 
which can both thrill the heart and 
guide the brain; aware, too, that my 
friends had usually given me credit 
for a commendable conciseness of 
diction (which I trust the reader will 
also acknowledge before we are done), 
I at length determined to furnish the 
Short Story of the Period, even though 
I must, perforce, be myself the hero 
of it. 

Having thus explained, satisfacto- 
rily, as I trust, my motive for writing, 
I must remark, relative to my mode 
of addressing the reader in the second 
paragraph above, that in saying ‘‘ My 
Dear"’ I do not weakly feign the idea 
that I am talking to some imaginary 
little female—a niece or a step- 
daughter, for instance, such as some 
story-tellers delight to set up to fire 
their shots at, as being a tamer and 
hence an easier mark than the chance 
game at which the projectile should 
really be directed. I say ‘My Dear,” 
meaning the indefinite fair reader, and 
because I have found that a little 
pleasant familiarity does not come at 
all amiss. When ladies approach me 
on the street in costumes which say, 
as plain as words could say, ‘Come, 
stare at me! I have decked myself 
out to force your curious gaze. Why 
should I distort symmetry with this 
huge bunch upon my occiput—why 
should I bedaub my face with red 
why should I out-do the 








and white 


savage of the desert by the loudness 
of my stripes and streamers —if not to 
coerce your attention? Stare at me, 
sir, if you are a gentleman!" When 


they assail me in this unequivocal 
way, it is not in my nature to dodge 
their attack and skulk around the 
corner of bashfulness. Therefore I 
say “My Dear’’; and if, Madam, I 
should fail to address you in this 
manner again, in response to your 
fascinating advances, please under- 
stand that it is not because I am 
afraid, but because I am negligent. 

But to the story of my life: 

My father, the late Cadwallader 
Green (which, for brevity—he, too, 
was a man of few words —he invaria- 
bly wrote C. Green), was connected 
with the Greens of Summerfield; his 
uncle Ashbel—who, in irreverent al- 
lusion to his fondness for spirituous 
liquors, was often called Bottle Green 
—having owned nearly one-third of 
that town, and been acknowledged as 
the wealthiest man in the county. 
For my own part, I am not one of 
those who affect to despise ancestry. 
There is more egotism in refusing to 
be upheld by the friendly branches 
of a family tree, than in quietly avail- 
ing one’s self of that entirely legiti- 
mate support. Akin to the praise- 
worthy sentiment of respect which 
marks the demeanor of the gentle 
toward their elders, more especially 
parents, is the sentiment which ap- 
plauds their virtues when they are 
dead—even when their names are 
known only through the genealogies. 
Believing thus, I have always indulged 
a weakness for family trees. A ven- 
erable friend of mine, who made a 
hobby of genealogy, often earned 
an honest dollar by ringing up one’s 
grandfather for him—not entirely after 
the fashion of the town crier, who, in 
the days of our ancestors (God bless 
them!), paraded the streets, bell in 
hand, crying ‘‘ Child lost! child lost!” 
In this case it was grandfather lost; 
and Uncle Garrity’s spectacles and his 
Dugdale were the bell with which he 
aided his search. I always cherished a 
plan of classifying my ancestors after 
the manner of that time-honored 
contrivance, the family tree, already 
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alluded to, or such other diagram as 
should be found most convenient. To 
aid me in this, Uncle Garrity furnished 
me nearly every month with a fresh 
chart, always on a new plan, always a 
little better than the previous, and 
always exceedingly cheap—say three 
dollars, with parents, grandparents, 
and great-grandparents, and ten dol- 
lars with full ancestry and ramifica- 
tions. I always took the cheaper sort, 
thinking it would only afford me a 
pleasant evening's employment, when 
perfectly at lcisure sometime, to look 
up, in the genealogy of New England 
and that of Old England, the names of 
my remoter ancestors. But, somehow, 
the evening of perfect leisure never 
Conscquently our family tree 
never got beyond the second grand- 
father. He was Paris Green, who re- 
moved to from Provi- 
dence as long ago as 1752, and was, 


came! 


Summerfield 


if tradition be not erroneous, the first 
town clerk of the new town of S. 
From this fact, and from the classical- 
ity of his Christian name (if, indeed, 
the name of a character in heathen 
mythology can be called a Christian 
name infer that 
my great-great-grandfather must have 


—from these facts I 


been a gentleman of literary, or at 
least scholarly, accomplishments, and 
that he trained up young Paris to a 
knowledge of letters beyond the usual 
acquirements of his primitive day. I 
shall not, however, attempt to trace 
any of my own qualities or peciiliari- 
ties of taste or temperament back to 
so remote an ancestor as Paris Green, 
Esquire, Town Clerk of Summerfield. 
However tempting the research might 
be to me, or to you, My Dear, the 
allotted length of this narrative will 
not permit such a diversion at pres- 
ent. ° 

Exit, therefore, 
quire. 

My mother was descended from the 
Bellingtons, of Roxbury. Her fam- 
ily, though ranking as aristocratic, 
was by no means of that efe/e char- 


Paris Green, Es- 


acter which distinguishes so many of 


4 
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your so-called faut fon. Indeed, 
my mother was a good democrat 
herself—as her marriage with my 


father, who was by no means in lordly 
circumstances, and her adoption of 
his rather commonplace patronymic 
of Green, testified. She was, moreover, 


a good, robust, nervous, energetic lit- 
tle woman, who passed for a beauty, 
and whose conquest and annexation 
by Cad. Green was a subject of envy 
to more than one young buck in and 
about the little village of Ompompa- 
noosuc, to which charming hamlet in 
the upper Connecticut Valley, I must 
inform you, my father had followed 
his sweetheart — Ruth and Boaz trans- 
pose d, you see. 

Here in Ompompanoosuc (you will 
excuse me if I 
the locality and abbreviate it to Noosuc, 


follow the custom of 


especially as brevity is the chief aim 
of this narrative)—here in the neigh- 
borhood of Noosuc, near cnough to 
dodge handily in and out of the vil- 
lage to attend the Sunday service or 
get the weekly newspapers and semi- 
weekly groceries, Cadwallader Green 
and his settled 
snug little farm which he had bought 
commenced the 


bride down on the 


and stocked, and 
quiet, I might say drudging, life of a 
New England farmer. Drudging or 
not, however, they throve at it; and 
were, I am sure, as happy as the 
Their acres yielded 
intelli- 


average mortal. 
well, for my father 
gently, having the cunning to discern 
the most advantageous crop for an 
ensuing season, the skill to prepare 
the land judiciously, and the patience 
to nurse the growing crop industri- 
Moreover, he usually sold at 


farmed 


ously. 
the right time, and proportioned his 
stock to his farm crops with almost 
inerring judgment; so much so that 
the inquiry passed almost into a by- 
word in that neighborhood, ‘‘ What is 
Green sowing this scason?”’ ‘Where 
does Green get his seed ?”’ or, “When 
is Green going to sell his grain, or his 
steers?’’ And my mother did credit 


to the Bellington blood by her ability 
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as a housewife. She was to him a 
helpmeet indeed; sothat their joint 
efforts of hand and head, blest as they 
were by a smiling Providence, were 
rewarded abundantly. Their bins 
were filled, their mows and scaffolds 
stuffed with forage, their pens and 
yards of stock populated with the 
best of their kind. Their family 
circle also increased, as gem after 
gem was added to their diadem of 
household jewels. 

And this leads me to mention the 
circumstance which formed almost the 
only alloy to their cup of pleasure. 

The first fruit of my parents’ union 
was a girl. The inaugural wail of the 
little stranger, on being ushered into 
this heartless world (to quote an ex- 
pression which I fear some one has 
used before me), was not unaccom- 
panied by a tear from its mother’s 
eye, who, even in that moment of 
pain and apprehension, had a thought 
for the sex of her offspring, and who 
hoped —‘“ for Pa’s sake "—to present 
him with a man-child. Most touch- 
ing manifestation of all, perhaps, of 
the true woman instinct! But “Pa” 
bravely concealed his disappoint- 
ment, and, in that badgering way 
which papas have, he said, ‘“ Never 
mind, Kate; better luck next time!” 
Of course this was taken, as it was 
meant, for sheer badinage. But the 
“next time’’ came (as it usually does 
in families), and it brought — 

Another girl. 

This time the disappointment was a 
little more poignant, and the recoil of 
cheerfulness a little lesselastic. But 
my father was a devout man, and he 
said: ‘ Well, after all, perhaps Provi- 
dence has done thie best thing for us. 
It is a bright little creature, and the 
two girls will be such playmates for 
each other, and such a help to you 
by-and-by, Mother!”’ 

My mother did not chime in very 
merrily with this view of the case; 
but she managed to display a com- 
mendable Christian resignation. 

To make a long story short (and 


that, you know, is what I am at), I 
may say that it was fortunate for me 
that I was not the first, nor the second, 
nor the third, nor the fourth, nor the 
fifth, nor the sixth, nor the seventh, 
nor yet the eighth, offshoot from the 
present branch of the Green family ; 
for in any of those cases, I should 
have been a girl in spite of fate— or 
rather in obedience to fate, for a most 
unyielding fatality seemed to rule the 
sex of the family thus far. 

Did you ever stop, Sir, and tremble 
to think what sort of a figure you 
would have made in this world if you 
had happened, on entering it, to be 
mustered among the sex which we de- 
nominate “‘fair’’? Did you ever busy 
your fancy by conjecturing the length 
of your lashes, the size of your ankles, 
the style of your bonnet, and other 
essential e¢ cetera of the female econ- 
omy, which would have characterized 
you in such an event? Did you 
ever go further, and select the young 
man of your choice? Such fancyings 
are a feminine, but not, I think, a mas- 
culine characteristic. I have heard 
my fair friends selecting the wives 
whom they would have chosen if ‘hey 
had been born men, and descanting 
with great warmth upon the grounds 
for such choice. But it is not, so far 
as I have ever noticed, a masculine 
pastime. At any rate I will not spend 
any time in conjecturing ‘“‘ what might 
have been’’—words which, in this 
case at least, are not what the poet 
calls the saddest 

** Of all sad words of tongue or pen.”’ 

I admire, My Dear, the chivalry of 
sex which causes you to bristle up at 
this point, and demand why I “ place 
such a horrid stress on the blessing 
of masculinity ; why it is n't as well to 
Be a girl as a boy,” etc. I am aware 
that such is not your talk on ordinary 
occasions, but I accept it as a question 
of privilege, and answer merely that 
the prejudice, or what not, which 
places man superior to woman, in 
his fortunes at least, is almosta uni- 
versal one. It was thus, at least, 
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in Noosuc, where, after a few years, 
‘Green's gals,” 1 am ashamed to con- 
fess, came to be a by-word with the 
gossipy neighbors. 

“There goes Green with one load of 
his girls!”” some brilliant wit would 
exclaim of a Sunday morning, as the 
family carriage wended its way to 
church. 

“Green, when are you going to g 





up a marrying-bee at your house?” 
was a stock inquiry after my elder 
sisters became well grown. 

“A Green boy” became the stand- 
ing slang to signify the sex of a 
newly-born girl in our family or any 
other. 

Under such taunts, added to the 
cumulative wear of eight successive 
disappointments, it must not be won- 
dered at that my father’s Christian 


resignation began to forsake him, and 


especially that he should begin to dis- 
regard the especial Scriptural text con- 
tained in the ninth ¢ hapter of Genesis, 


not far from the seventh verse. 


Six years after the termination of 
the period covered by the foregoing 
narrative, Mr. and Mrs. Cadwallader 
Green were gathered in their spacious 
sitting-room, with just half of their 
children about them. Two of the girls 
had married; two others were away 
at a boarding-school. The youngest, 
already past five years old, had pre- 
sented herself (after due solicitation) 
to be disrobed for the night. She was 
already looking forward to the day 
when she should be a “Miss” and 
perform this office for herself. 

“Ah! and what will poor mamma 
do then, Susie, for some little body to 
undress?” said her mother, tenderly, 
accompanying the words, of course, 
with a kiss. 

The ready reply of the child was 
obstructed by a motherly palm placed 
across the mouth of Susie. But a 
heavy sigh was heard to come from 
the direction of my father sitting by 
the fender, in the dark part of the 
room. 
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A year after. 

Step once more within that family 
circle. Or, on second thought, per- 
haps you'd better not, on the whole. 
I may assume a licensed historian’s 
prerogative, however, and hint that 
at this time it had become evident that 
Susie’s mother might not a/ways lack 
for some little body to dress and 
undress. In other words, the eight 
were to welcome the ninth. The father 
had been observed, ot late, to mani- 
fest a much more hopeful and elastic 
temper than hitherto. He had even 
been heard to observe that he didn't 
believe, after all, that he should go 
down to his grave without a son to 
take care of his estate and to hand 
the name of Green down to posterity. 
Whether this hopeful augury was but 
a repetition of other like predictions 
which on former occasions hope had 
given him but to mock him withal; or 
whether it was some occult evidence 
whispering to his excited faney; or 
whether it was some other evidences, 
less occult (to old ladies, at least), but 
hardly more reliable ;—whichever it 
may have been, it was evident to 
even the most careless of his neigh- 
bors (and neighbors are not usually 
very careless in such matters) that 
Mr. Green was uncommonly lively 
and talkative 

Talkative? If Cadwallade: Green 
had but talked to his neighbors as he 
talked within himself, what time he 
followed his plough that glad spring- 
time, then, indeed. he might well have 
been set down as the very personifi- 
cation of loquacity. Names (boys’ 
names) enough to make up a regi- 
ment’s muster-roll, glided through his 
musings; portraits of boys in long 
clothes, boys in pantalets, boys in 
jackets and trousers, young men in 
boots and beards, danced through his 
busy fancy; plans of school cam- 
paigns and farm campaigns, with oc- 
casional flights into the marts of trade 
and the halls of legislation, occupied 
his active mind. There was a hand- 
some career being made for Somebody 





to step into, as into a suit of clothes 
from the tailor. 

But that Somebody did not appear, 
welcome as he would have been— 
under certain circumstances. 

Meantime, C. Green continued to 
hope—and to speculate. Summon- 
ing up again his pious trust, he felt 
that the Lord would surely consider 
the needs —the deserts, even, he might 
hope, without compromising his hu- 
mility —of a faithful creature who had 
endeavored to do his duty both to his 
Creator and his fellow-man. He was 
now on the downward slope of the 
hill of life. His best days had been 
spent in the fulfilment of the text 
already cited, and in the accumulation 
of means for the support of his off- 
spring; and hence the logical carry- 
ing out of the injunction therein con- 
tained. The estate which he had 
amassed weuld, ere a score of years 
could pass, need a manager more vig- 
orous and active than he, even if his 
life should be spared so long. Above 
all, the revered name of Green must 
be handed down to posterity. Was 
Somebody to do this? 

And, as I have said, Mr. Green 
speculated upon the probable charac- 
ter of this extremely contingent Some- 
body. 

It does not argue any undue amount 
of vanity in an expectant parent, that 
he hopes his son will possess quali- 
ties resembling his own. It was no 
mean or egotistical thing, I judge, for 
C. Green to hope to see, for the most 
part, his own physical and mental 
features mirrored in Green junior, 
whenever that coy being should con- 
sent to appear. My father was a man 
of thought, and his career had been 
such as to turn inward upon himself 
a good share of his investigations. 
He knew himself; not as the egotist 
knows, or thinks he knows, but as the 
student, the worker, the man of duti- 
ful impulses to improve himself, to 
develop his powers, to make himself, 
if possible, a more valuable member 
of the community and of his family. 
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Such a man my father was; and so he 
studied himself and his prospective 
heir. He was a firm believer in the 
laws of natural heritage, as against 
those fatalists (they are scarcely less) 
who believe that every newly created 
soul is unique and individual, inde- 
pendent of its parentage, and only re- 
sembling its parent by virtue of acci- 
dent, not law. 

Holding the former opinion, my 
father had only to combine the ele- 
ments of an equation, and the solu- 
tion of the problem was astonishingly 
simple. 

Given, for a, the leading qualities 
of C. Green: an active, well-balanced 
brain, with special faculties which 
needed but development to become 
very powerful; these zzzus the draw- 
backs of a complication of misfor- 
tunes—sickness, betrayal of friends, 
money-panics, etc., stinting somewhat 
the growth of his fortune, which must 
otherwise, with his talents, have been 
very considerable. 

Given, for J, the personal charac- 
teristics of Mrs. Catherine Green, zee 
Bellington: a strong will, regulated 
by a strong affectional nature; fine 
powers of language, and enough of 
good wholesome pride to furnish out 
her male child with his self-reliance 
and ambition—too much for the 
composition of the character of her 
daughters, if the precious things were 
expected to put up with the plain hus- 
bands which the rural neighborhood 
furnished. 

Undetermined, g, which represents 
the accidents of proportion between 
the two values described above. 

Required, «, which represents the 
Somebody of whom I have already 
hinted. 

Thus the equation stood: 

at+b+q=x. 

Plainly a problem which cannot be 
solved, since two of its quantities are 
unknown. (Iam aware, My Dear, that 
formulz and problems are a terrible 
bore, and that you know no more 
about them than—well, say, than I 
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did at the time we suppose this prob- 
lem to have first presented itself to C. 
Green. But then, you know, a bit of 
algebra is so thrilling in a story; and 
again, it is fearfully exact—when it 
comes out right—and I must be exact 
in this narrative, as well as brief.) 

The problem was insoluble, and C. 
Green had naught for it but to wait. 

He waited. 

But while he was waiting, and while 
another in that household was waiting 
still more anxiously, we, with the free 
wing of the story-teller and his hearer, 
will sweep on to a date which bears an 
important burden in the progress of 
this narrative. 


It was the night of the eighth of May, 
18—. (You doubtless remember that 
year very well, My Dear.—Excuse me; 
of course you are not so old as that. 
It was very thoughtless on my part. 
Very thoughtless. Pshaw! 

Several friends of the older girls had 
assembled at the Green mansion for 
tea, and had been detained far into the 
evening by arattling and pouring thun- 
der storm. Excuse me from describ- 
ing that storm, which, really, the folk 
who were gathered inside were too 
merry to notice, except to take bare 
note of the fact of its continuance. 
At last the rain ceased pouring against 
the panes, and the moon came out. 
The hour had grown late, and with 
many a “ Don’t go yet,” and “Itisn't 
late,’ from the Misses Green, and cor- 
responding protestations from their 
gallants, the young men sallied out 
into the night. 

There was one in that house who 
was not at all reluctant at their de- 
parture. There were indications that 
other company might be expected be- 
fore morning. 

Two hours later C. Green was plod- 
ding along over the two miles that lay 
between his dwelling and the village, 
where lived Doctor Pelatiah Carter, 
prince of pathologists and chicf of 
chirurgeons in all that vicinage. C. 
Green had become tolerably familiar- 


ized with the incidents and duties of 
such an errand. Accordingly, he did 
not work himself into a perspiration 
and worry himsclf into an excitement 
bordering on the zon compos mentis, 
as on the first occasion. On the con- 
trary he gave his horse carte d/anche 
as to his course and his speed, while 
he relapsed into that state of specula- 
tive revery which had become chronic 
with him of late. 

“What will he be like?’’ queried 
C. Green, within himself. 

“What shall we call him?” pur- 
sued the expectant man. 

“What shall I do with him?” was 
the interrogatory that followed. 

“What will they say to 42m, I won- 
der?’’ (Semi-triumphantly.) 

Always zm. What infatuation pos- 
sessed the man? Had he aught to 
support him in such a vagary? On 
the contrary, had he not the cumula- 
tive experience of cight such errands 
to teach him better than to say Aim 
on such an occasion? In fact, had he 
not indulged in a precisely similar 
delusion on each of the earlier occa- 
sions? 

Before the man has time to answer 
us these pertinent queries, he has 
reined — no, the intelligent animal re- 
quired no rein to assist his equine in- 
telligence, and as he arrived in front 
of Dr. Carter’s smart dwelling, he 
swung handsomely around into the 
yard, which lay smooth and pleasant 
in the bright moonlight, and landed his 
master in front of the Doctor's night- 
door, which was also his day-door. 
Nig 
the physicians, or, more strictly speak- 


ht-bells were not in vogue among 


ing, among the physician, of Noosuc; 
but Mr. Green knew exactly where 
the good Doctor slept, and the most 
effectual means of arousing him. So 
he sat in his wagon and called out: 

“Hello!” 

Not very loud, cither, for the window 
was but a good yard above his head. 
The response came immediately 

“Bow! wow! wow!” 

Of course this was not from the 
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Doctor, but from his faithful mastiff, 
who drew himself up in battle array 
right athwart the little gully made 
by the eaves-droppings of the shed. 
Then, whether aroused by the voice 
of the man or of the dog will never 
be known, the Doctor asserted himself 
in a sort of prolonged guttural — 

“H-m-m-m!”’ 

““Want you, Doctor.” 

‘“H-m-m!”’ Then, a little more 
brightly: ‘‘Who is it? Green?” 

(How should he know it was 
Green ?) 

“Yes. Hurry up.” 

The Doctor appeared, and simul- 
taneously his man-of-all-work to har- 
ness up old Pomp and clap him to the 
sulky for the journey. Dr. Carter 
always insisted upon driving his own 
horse on every visit, and would not 
accept my father’s earnest tender of a 
seat in his wagon, and a man to drive 
him home as soon as his errand should 
be accomplished. 

In fact, every whit as essential and 
inseparable an element of the Doctor's 
personality as his russet-brown wig, 
or his ancient-fashioned “ stove-pipe, 
or his handle of ‘‘ Doctor,"’ was that 
round-barrelled, bay-colored (though 
in the moonlight he looked brown), 
small-eared, short-maned, glossy- 
coated, thick-legged, wide -necked 
horse, which was now seen approach- 
ing from the stable; his brief (Oh, how 
brief!) caudal appendage not yet erect, 
as it was wont to appear when on the 
road ;—so usually, in fact, that I sup- 
pose you could not persuade the peo- 
ple, who, from childhood to manhood, 
had seen old Pomp trot past on his 
daily round, to believe that he ever 
carried his tail otherwise than in 
that perfectly erect position. I did 
not, of course, see Pomp and the 
Doctor as they went punching down 
the road on this occasion, but I would 
not hesitate to make affidavit, upon 
excellent grounds of belief, that they 
looked exactly as a thousand times 
since I have seen them when they 
passed in profile by our front gate ;— 


the animal as I have described him, 
with neck nearly horizontal, as if it 
were asking too much of an every-day 
horse to exalt his head and his tail, 
too,— measuring off the ground in 
dainty little steps of twelve inches 
each, with a regularity that would put 
the most infallible metronome to 
shame; the sulky, long-geared and 
thorough-braced, with that odd-look- 
ing frame projecting behind—a ve- 
hicle which, for aught that I know, 
may have been the original of Dr. 
Holmes'’s famous ‘One-Hoss Shay,” 
so imperturbably did it receive and 
withstand the shocks of time; void 
of episode, except its quadrennial 
coat of black paint and varnish (the 
Doctor painted it every time a new 
President came in); and mounted on 
this, the venerable figure of the man 
of physic, always curved in just so 
great an arc toward the front, always 
giving one jerk at every eight steps 
of the horse (the chirp and the ‘‘ Come, 
Pomp!” could not be heard at my 
ordinary distance), and always hold- 
ing between his feet the little black 
medicine-trunk, with the letters “ P. 
C.”" and various other devices gor- 
geously traced upon its surface with 
brass-headed tacks. 

Such was the man, and such the 
equipage convoyed toward the man- 
sion of the Greens in the cool moon- 
light of the morning of the ninth of 
May, 18—. 

“Dear me, you hain’t come none 
too soon!” saluted us from Mrs. 
Brown (you may not know the 
Browns, but they live next door), 
who had been doing picket duty upon 
the “stoop.” 

“Well, I declare!” was the greeting 
of Mrs. Merrisole, another neighbor, 
who somehow had became informed 
of the event and lost no time in mak- 
ing her appearance; ‘‘what are you 
men folks’ doing here, this time o’ 
night? As if we women couldn't sit 
down and hev a little visit without 
you betherin’!” 

Mrs. Witherspoon, the best nurse in 
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all those parts, who was also present, 
was less talkative and more business- 
like. She left Mrs. Merrisole to enter- 
tain my father, while she and Mrs. 
Brown and the Doctor retired to an- 
other room. 

You cannot, My Dear, reasonably 
suppose that of the details of this 
history which I have related, I was 
actually and personally cognizant; I 
was not; and my informant has been 
Mr. C. Green, as you have, perhaps, 
suspected. This being the case, I am 
unable to tell you of all that occurred 
during the next forty minutes. But 
at the expiration of that period, the 
door opened and out rushed Mistress 
Brown, with a flush upon her face. 

She said three words, which prob- 
ably produced a greater sensation 
than any previous three words which 
had ever been spoken in that kitchen. 
She said them in a rather light whis- 
per, which nevertheless seemed amply 
adequate to the occasion. Those 
three words were — 

“It's a Boy!” 

Mrs. Merrisole straightway com- 
menced cackling with exuberant de- 
light. As for the father of the newly 
announced, he bore himself as much 
like a philosopher as you would, I 
suppose, Sir, under like circumstan- 
ces. He didn't sit stock-still in his 
chair and give a base grunt of satis- 
faction. He didn't leap up and begin 
the execution of a hornpipe, regardless 
of the toes of the dames present. He 
didn’t even set up a shout of exulta- 
tion. He didn’t slap the Doctor on 
the back. He didn't cheat his eight 
daughters out of their inheritance by 
ordering festivities of an extravagant 
nature. He didn't do anything in 
particular, but a little of everything 
in general. Principally, he paced the 
room, expressed a true husband's re- 
gard for the welfare of his—ha! ha! 
ha!—his Boy’s mother, and a true 
father’s anxiety to see the boy him- 
self. 

Shortly, Mrs. Witherspoon ap- 
peared, bearing Me in her arms. 


I capitalize J here, because it is 
the first time in the course of this 
story in which I have deemed it proper 
to introduce my own personality into 
the narrative. From this point on- 
ward, I shall take the liberty to figure 
with the free aid of the personal pro- 
noun, both as narrator and one of the 
dramatis persone. 

Bearing me in her arms. I shall not 
enter into a detailed sketch of my ap- 
pearance at that time ;—first, because 
I have changed a great deal since that 
time; and second, because I then 
looked almost exactly like any other 
baby — “‘ bouncing”’ baby, of course, 
as becomes a boy-baby—all boy- 
babies bounce, if I read the newspa- 
pers aright. Of course I was red, 
with a tendency toward blue, and of 
course I had in my hair and eyes 
ample subjects for the speculations 
of the women present. Of course, 
too, I cried. My voice, at that time, 
had the credit of being almost phe- 
nomenal in strength, allowance being 
made for my extreme youth. And I 
used it—not in idle mirth or wanton- 
ness, but to give expression to the 
deep emotions of my inmost heart. 
The poet Wordsworth, who has 
uttered so many other beautiful but 
not strictly veracious sayings, de- 
clared that ‘‘ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy.”” I have no idea that 
there is any foundation for this asser- 
tion, at least in its most apparent 
sense. Certainly it did not strike 
my infantile perception thus in the 
gray dawn of that May morning. 
The outlook appeared precisely the 
contrary to me, and accordingly | 
lifted up my voice and wept. 

In moments of composure, how- 
ever, there was opportunity for my 
friends, gathered around, to indulge 
their opinions, their guesses, and their 
predictions, regarding my person and 
prospects. 

“What a bouncer!"’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Merrisole. 

“His eyes will be black, or almost 
black!” said Mrs. Brown. 
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“Pshaw! they ‘ll be as blue as his 
sister Julia’s!"’ retorted Mrs. Wither- 
spoon. 

“His father’s nose!"’ chimed in 
Mrs. Merrisole. 

“T hope not,” said my father. (He 
lied.) 

“B’ess it, what a nice 'ittle yound 
head it has dot!” cooed Mrs. Brown. 

‘*Do you notice those eyes?” broke 
in the Doctor. ‘ That boy will either 
be a distinguished man or else a fool, 
I can’t determine just which yet.” 
Everybody believed that this remark 
was made to hector my father, who 
was becoming a trifle proud of his 
offspring, and accordingly everybody 
laughed. 

“Well, women, I suppose you'll 
have to weigh the youngster, won't 
you ?” the Doctorcontinued. ‘‘Where's 
the steelyard?”’ 

“Tbroughtone!’"’} __ { Brown. 

“I brought one!" } = Merrisole. 

‘4 brought one!’"’} | Witherspoon. 

My father admired the happy fore- 
thought of the three ladies, but could 
not co less than produce my mother's 
standard of weight also. And so I 
was weighed in each of the four, to 
insure perfect accuracy. The record 
of the weighing, which was carried on 
in breathless silence (on the part of 


the adults present), was as follows: 





By Mrs. Witherspoon’s scale.......-+-.s000+ 9 ths. 
By Mrs. Merrisole’s ™ 9% “ 
By Mrs. Brown's - +1 - 
3y Mrs. Green’s SS  ccmmssermerenns my 


Mrs. Witherspoon being the regu- 
larly engaged nurse, hers ~as accepted 
as the official scale, and I went forth 
to the world as a nine-pounder ; though 
my father (and I have always held the 
act in grateful memory) insisted that 
the boy weighed ten pounds. 

You will naturally think, My Dear, 
that it was my father’s paternal pride 
that led him to say fez pounds, instead 
of nine. Itwas not. It was a deeper 
cause than that. A cloud had already 
begun to gather on his brow, before 
the garrulous women and the Doctor, 
having partaken of a cup of tea, had 


departed, leaving my father and the 
nurse sitting by the stove for a half 
hour, before the family should be stir 
ring. 

“‘Mrs.Witherspoon,” said my father, 
“there is really something curious 
about this. I have a mind to tell you 
a little circumstance —I wouldn't talk 
with Mrs. Green about it yet awhile — 
which of course doesn’t amount to 
anything at all, but which, after all, 
seems a little curious.” 

Mrs. Witherspoon pricked up her 
ears; but she only said: 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. Yes. A little curious! Last 
August I was travelling on horseback 
through some hilly country to the 
west, on an errand for the town as 
first selectman, when what should I 
come across, toward night, but an old 
gipsy woman. She said her band 
were near by in a grove, and wanted 
to tell my fortune. Of course I knew 
that her fortune-telling was all non- 
sense, but somehow or other the old 
hag had persuaded me, before I knew 
it, to cross her hand with a silver 
piece, and submit my own for the ex- 
ercise of her palmistry. 

“* Now you think, Cad. Green,’ said 
she, ‘that I am an old fool and hum- 
bug. Well, may be lam. Wait and 
see.’ 

“She took my hand, scanned it 
close, and stared me in the eye for a 
moment. I was not very firm, for I 
could not conceive how the old crea- 
ture should know my name. 

“*Cad. Green,’ she continued slowly, 
‘you have awish. You have wished 
it nine times. It shall be granted the 
ninth, in a period of nine. Watch on 
the ninth day and it shall come. It 
will be one of nine, and shall be 
counted by nine. When twice nine 
years shall pass, he will again be one 
of nine. When thrice nine years 
have rolled, he shall be blessed double 
fold. He shall be praised in nine 
lands, or hanged with nine strands. 
Nine is his fate; let him guard it well. 
Nine is his heaven or his hell.’ 
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“And with the last fearful word 
ringing in my ears, the old woman 
darted into the woods. I have not 
since been able to get her words out 
of my mind entirely, little reason as I 
had to pay them any attention. And 
now—do you know, to-day is the 
ninth of May?” 

“ That ’s so, really.”’ 

“And the boy weighs nine pounds ?” 

“Gracious me, that’s a fact!”’ and 
the good Mrs. W. began to stare. 

“And he is the ninth child in the 
family ?”’ 

“Whew!” (Mrs. Witherspoon was 
a widow and could whistle a little.) 

Just then the kitchen clock, an un- 
usually loud one, began to strike— 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
EIGHT, NINE! 

It was not yet fairly daylight! 

At the same instant also, I, the mo- 
mentous subject of all this mysterious 
augury, set up a tempest of cries, 
which entirely swept out of recollec- 
tion all my former efforts in that 
direction. By the time I was quieted, 
John, the hired-man, had appeared 
and learned from my sisters, whom 
he had excitedly summoned, that they 
and the boys “ had been fooling with 
the clock last night, and it struck 
wrong.’ This disposed of one omen, 
after a manner. (I wonder if Joshua’s 
alteration of the sun's time-table, in 
olden days, was effected by cqually 
natural causes?) But the other re- 
markable fulfilments still stood. It 
was that involuntary shrinking from 
fate which humanity always feels, 
that impelled my father to tamper 
with the recorded weight of his off- 
spring. As if Xerxes could chastise 
the ocean into obedience, or as if say- 


ing ‘ten pounds,” would choke back 
Fate! 

That day came word that a great 
statesman had died in Massachu- 
setts, and a malefactor was hanged 
across the river in New Hampshire. 
Did the spirit of one of these invest 
the newly-born body ? or did the good 
genius of one, or the evil genius of 
the other, transfer his duty to the 
helpless being then just ushered into 
existence? As my story progresses, 
you will see. 

My mother (Heaven reward her 
affectionate, wise nurture of her new 
charge!) was soon out of all danger, 
and soon exercised the prerogative, 
which had been freely given her, of 
naming the boy. She had always 
liked Hugh. My father was fond of 
Paschal; and so I came, on the very 
first day of my life, to be Hugh P. 
Green. Not the worst or most insig- 
nificant of Hughs, I shall endeavor 
to prove to you 

Or would do so, had I not just now 
been notified by the publisher of this 
magazine, that my story has already 
overrun the limits which I had pre- 
scribed for myself, or which he can 





afford to spare me in his pages. He 
also ventures a hint that if my Life 
covers proportionately as much space 
as the first day of it hias done, he does 
not consider it practicable to give to 
the world, at least to the present gene- 
ration, the story in its entirety. With 
this view I am reluctantly forced to 
concur; but console myself with the 
reficction, that within the prescribed 
range of a “short story,” I have at 
least reached ove —and that the most 
important—episode of my Eventful 


Life. 
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THE SECOND VISION OF JUDGMENT. 


BY THE SPIRIT OF LORD BYRON, 


I. 

Was it but one celestial moon ago 

I saw that concourse at the gates of pearl, 
And stood of it ?—was hustled to and fro, 

With myriads upon myriads, in the whirl 
And ebbing mulutudinous and flow 

Of that great sea of spirits, at the furl 
Of Michael's wing, and at his crumpet call 
To judgment, from the adamantine wall ? 


Il. 

The startled universe wes all awake: 

The graves gave up their dead , the frighted sea 
Unlocked its deepest caves, witl, groau and quake; 

The elements resolved themselves, and the 
Strong seais that bound all hidden things did 

break, 

And shivering Time put on Eternity. 
The shadows of fell Chaos darkling curled 
About creation ;— Chaos was the world! 


ITl. 

Saint Peter, rousing, burnished up his lock, 

And polished off his keys, presenting arms 
To Michael, and stood firmly on his rock 

And on the Acy vive (if my spelling harms 
No holy sense, and you caa stand the shock); 

While louder, nearer, spread the dire alarms 
Of the beleaguering ghosts about the gate, 
Who came a-tremble all to know their fate. 


, 
Archangel Michael, at the Saint’s salute, 
Touched his bright helmet, and dispatched an 
aid 
With this brief message: “‘ Sir, your old repute 
For picking quarrels maketh me afraid 
To trust you with your sword,— I’m absolute 
First partner in this business and trade,— 
So to the bearer hand it, belt and cover, 
To keep for you till this day’s work is over!”’ 
V 
The Saint obeyed, and Michael gave a blast 
That anything but adamant had riven; 
It was the loudest “‘ toot’’ and verily the last 
That from his trombone co the shades was given. 
Then down he came, and, striding grandly past 
The Saint, he paused beside the gates ot heaven: 
** Now, if the Prosecution’s here and ready, 
*Tis time this martial court’s in session,”’ said he. 


VI 
A gleam and glory lit the nether space; 
A rustle, as of wings, came floating on 
The listening air; and then there beamed a face 
That all the women would be doting on 
In rout or ball-room, or in any place 
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Where with their Rights the men they ’re 
votung on; 
I knew him by his Hebrew constitution— 


Thac great Attorney for the Prosecution. 


 eN 


; VII 
The opposing counsel bowed, and Michael spoke; 
“Ah, Peter! this is the d—on’t start! I say, 
This is the 
Out in that — well — not — rather pleasant way 
We served in the same corps, and (all in joke 
Perhaps) he took the Southern side. That day 
To this, we merely have exchanged a few 
Brief courtesies,—and now let’s put em through!”’ 


Lucifer; ere the war broke 





VIIl. 

** Or put them out,”” spake smilingly the Devil; 

**Qur difference is professicnal, my friend ; 
You fer sonally always have been civil, 

As have your preachers at the rich West End, 
So pleased with their mild theologic drivel 

Ll’ ve been, indeed, that wishing now tu blend 
My flowers of learnirg with some reverend 

groundscel, 

I’ve chosen Preachers for my junior counsel,” 








IX. 
He said; and straight the court was called to 
order. 

Your murdane justice, which you know is blind, 
Ne’er stumbled, as it’s wont, about the border 

Of work so quick, In that or other kind 
Of damning. Why, that angel, the Recorder, 4 

Who's wept so much in literature, behind > 
His doomsday-book, since introduced by Sterne, 
Was melted quite; it gave him such a “ turn 


oy 


And his assistant scribes, with zeal most strange, 
Plucked quills from both his wings (which, like 
to those 
Of Icarus, had fallen in the change), 
And went on with the record of our woes, 
Dipping their pens in him. With wider range 
Of flourish, thus he passed, from head to toes, 
This figure, into ink most sensitive. 
He’ li weep no more! His story hence I give. 


The Devil ne’er looked better in his life ; 

So, putting this with that, you will perceive 
Phat in this matter of forensic strife 

Your friend the Devil had no cause to grieve ; 
For the majority — despite my wife 

And her large charity, I must beg leave 
To state — went not in through the gate, but— 

well, 

To nothing like your old material hell. 











wets Pc 
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XII. 
Sut I will not attempt to string in numbers 
These countless Causes Cé/ééres, nor proiong 
The weakness which my head and hand 
encumbers ; 
Post-mortem rhymes, you know, are never 
Strong ; 
When once in death the poet sinks and slumbers, 
He nods forever after in his song 
And then, the harp I use here is a gold one; 
I wish they ‘d only give me back my old one! 


XIII. 
At last I found myself caught by the shoulders 
And hustled briskly through the shadowy 
crowd. 
The peopled spheres were now my rapt beholders ; 
My name was echoed through them long and 
loud ; 

When, stumbling o’er the adamantine boulders, 
An ancient female caught me by the shrou.!: 
“Did you,”’ she asked, ‘‘ before your dissolution, 

Subscribe for Cady Stanton’s ‘ Revolution’ ?”’ 


XIV. 
**No, madam, you'll excuse’ —‘“‘ And wil/ you, 
now? 
Just see this issue, sir; the style’s so pure!”’ 
“*Madam, I can’t. Pray, don’t you hear this 


row?’ 
** Well, then, sir, we will have you damned for 
sure!’’ 
She turned upon her heel and went, I don’t know 
how; 


But then I saw, what did n’t much allure 
Above her number nine — I mean her shoe. 
Her hose, in fact, inclinéd to be blue. 


XV. 
** George Byron, come, come into court!’’ now 
rang 4 
Once more and louder through my startled ears 
The prisoner’s box closed round me with a clang, 
And I was in the audience of the spheres 
When called upon, I made no long harangue, 
But mildly stated that through all my years 
On earth, I'd been wot perfect, but most sad 
The devil sneered: ‘Oh! but you’re mine, my 
lad!”’ 
XVI. 
**T do object,”” quoth Michael, with strong lungs ; 
** You’ve raised yourself with this man long 
enough ; 
He’s been too long of idle, lying tongues 
The popgun target. It is time the snuff 
and that the small-beer bungs 
Of his and Czxsat’s clay were turned to stuff 





Were out our eyes 





Again, of which my Master maketh angels ; 


Such as he was are to his race evangels. 


XVII. 
“He was the martyr of his own ill deeds — 
The beacon that was shivered by the rocks 
It shone upon. The light of passion leads 
To shipwreck ever; and the thousand shocks 
That re 
Are but the spurit still which stands and knocks 
At the barred door of sin’s dark prison-house, 
The slumbering soul to waken and arouse. 





nd the heart when it no longer bleeds, 


XVITI. 
** The gospel news of suffering he preached, 
Like the apostles who were once sent out 
With the sad gift of tongues, when Babel reached 
Its cubit uhimate. The towers of doubt 
Upon the ramparts they ’d have stormed and 
breached, 
Are ever strong defences. Truth is stout, 
And waxes stouter when the battle’s strong; 
Its armor brightens with the shocks of wrong. 


XTX. 

** The tallest mountain that is raised on high 

To meet the sunshine first at morning's gate, 
Or see, the last, the purple sunset lie, 

If piled by men or gods or Titans great 
In impious warring up against the sky, 

Must shattered fall, and bury its own hate; 
And Mercy weeps away the wounds and scars: 
My Master’s crown is gemmed with fallen stars.” 


XX. 
Here Satan interrupted: ‘‘I arise 
Upon a point of order. This oration 
My learned friend has kindly given, lies — 
Completely out of order, and relation 
To the case; and his personalities 
I’ll notice not, at least on this occasion. 
But he will see at once how fit this is, 
When he reflects we ’ve called no witnesses.” 


XXI. 
** Just as you will,’’ quoth Michael; ‘“‘I believed 
*T would expedite to argue this without them. 
But let them come; if 1’m not much deceived, 
I'll prove all I have said, and more, about 
them — 
Those vampires of the dead who have conceived 
A legion of foul deeds, for praise to rout them 
I'll teach them ‘tis, as Tilton mildly raves, 
A fearful thing to jar the dust of graves.” 


XXII. 

Now Lucifer stepped backward to the wall 

Of adamant, and beat with his two wings, 
As do the partridges, a loud reveille call, 

(Hence came the “ devil's tattoo,”’ which often 

rings 

Through long and vacant ears upon your ball 

Of earth) —a summons whose long echoings 
Through all the regions of the nether deeps 
Rolled up the clouds of witnesses in heaps. 


XXIII. 

** You see my strength of testimony here! 

Sut then, to cut this dirty business short, 
I’ve got the prisoner's Desdemona near, 

With her friend Stowe; and, first, I'll ask the 

court 

To call that cracked old crest, Cremona, seer, 

And bagpipe of the law for his report; 
He was my vassal, ’neath the blushing sun, 
And now ’s my witness, Dr. Lushington. 


XXIV. 
**I sometimes use a saint, when I’m brought to 
rn’ — 
Here Peter felt convulsive for his sword — 
“ My dear concierge, don't start! I hate to do it; 
I sometimes use one then —I ‘ve said the word. 
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I’ll mainly rest this cause, though I may ruc it, 
On Lady Bs lord 


n’s treatment from her lord; 
Her sainthood shall be 7 





roved by Mrs. Stowe, 
, 


While she shall testify in sédené woe. 
XXV. 

Thus spake the Devil, when a weak old man 

Came to the 

Hung re 


£ 


witness-stand ; his copious shroud 


ind him like 


Face turned but once on mine 





ig; his wan 








and then was 


bowed 





ed disco > began, 


In sha 





With stammering voice and rather cracked than 
loud : 

“I’ve always known but 

And, with the wonted frailt 


= 

© 
mE 
° 

o 

| 


XXVI. 
“ The leeches of the law — by keepir 
That little to myself, I’ve ever scen 


To know much more; thus reay 
, t 





ron serv or dreamed. 


The wrongs my Lady By 








To Great George street she c: , once, weeping 


»us bosom dry, and laughed and 





scr 
Hysterically o’er a silly strain 
Of scandalous gossip from old Drury Lane. 


XXVIII. 
**She’d found some Ic 





m a married dame, 






3y breaking in his I p's] 

The actress, Mrs. Mar s th 
She was as certain quite s! 

I smelt a law-suit, an legal game, 
Tnops consilii— without a lawyer ; 


4nd so I put his Lordship on 


t 


7 


And made 4er swear she never would go back. 





XXVIII, 
} 


“Those letters she r rned to the 





wrong man; 








They had been written, long before the marriage, 


other dame. *TIwas Charlemont’s 





*d a new one at each scheme’s 


She was the one with whom the ‘Sketch’ 
Which, by the way, does not the truth 
disparage : — 


* Born in ql 





garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head, ’ 


XXIX 
The public took our side, and howled and cried 
Upon the heels of our Mazeppa boun 





t) 


In course of t 





And vindicated, was most guil 
But still y 
Fresh elements new scandals to « 
And thus y 


Our cause was founded wholly on hysterics.” 


ss found; 


y Lady or her maid supplied 





mpound, 


u have our 





system’s esoterics : 





XXX. 

The Devil Icoked ch 

Then shook his fist, ar 
Doctor. 

* Away with hi 


agrin 





m! I have him on the hi 
By his own showing. 





I will make him proctor 
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To Rhadamanthus, who ne'er lets them slip, 


1ough by ten m 





on lawyers he is stocked 
o'er. 
But never mind, I'll tri h 


I now will call on Mrs. Beecher Stowe 





yet, you know! 





” 





The call was e 














Rey sated 
Salvator R 

or! ‘ iz nd nb, 
Stood v cr, ale 

Some s r amid 





But "t was, alas! as Satan 


She had with Lady Byron disappeared ! 


XXXII. ’ 
Saint Peter turned, ighing in his sleeve, 


-d to Michael 








Remar ho had watched the 





Intently, “‘ Sir, I verily believe 


’ when there 


This case just beats the de 








can 
An imp and said, “ 

The Hartford ‘ Courant’ 
Has gone, by Lady Byron’ 


Good Master, with your leave, 


learned dame 





s 
And aid, to write a second Explanation 
XXXII1, 
gment cannot wait,”’ the angel 











uve more witnesses at hand, 
ry own.’”’—** Nay, Michael, I’ve a raft— 


vhat you will! I can command 
whole earth! 





— “* But are you 
Good Devil? Do you dream we'll hear that 
band 


Of paper wol\ 





To those who snow, 









We listen; they have h gh below! 
XXXIV. 
ve bayed the tiger 





e’s out of sicht, 





hing bones. 








Professor Stowe 


where shisv 





Michael said ; 1e never knew in 


XXXV. 


mcome! He’s on my side, at least; 


first wi 








7 1 ” 
ess, if you please. — 





the East 


y the yeast 


Of righ 
Was leavened, 


And teem with writings of most recent Greek. 


ght eyes 


and his pockets all did reek 


XXXVI. 
His shroud was made on purpose, like his coats 
On earth, to show these manuscripts — what 


matter ? 





E’en with his pictured coat-tails, Greck he quotes. 
But sce his book —and you may find a flatter— 


> frontispiece his portrait floats ; 





, if he’s writ but two, his latter, 





yr Azs witness the Pre 


In choosing fe 


fessor, 


Great Michael of two evils took the lesser. 
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XXXVII. 
is spake this Exegesis, 


**T do not see,”’ thus s] 


“* Why in those latter days wh I t life, 

Where woman does about just what she pleases, 
I should be held to answer for my 

Al uc is aught at w 1 no husband res ; 
We early chos to put end to strife — 

Two separate fields for our imag 

Mine in theology, hers the Old I t 

XXXVIII 

**T ve never trespassed yct r -- 

Though sometimes into mine she has « ed 














w. 
You’r 1e of those who robbed of warmth my 
reg 
Promet stole fire from heaven one day — 








Compared to this a petty larceny! 
XI 
, , +} il 
we pay icss t st ia 
G Micl 1, now y see y S are just: 
This 1 your a n 








“ That shames mre,”” s: 





There ! let him pass 












cr 
He much of m nixed with his lot 
On 1, I wonder not |! ”° 
But w half-through t gate,5 Pet 
Pr rbyt i 
Of jealous authors tre 


About the First Epi 




















lw n 
And asked t 

Have an my own 
Itd a simple er 
I; logy’s great senior wrangler! ”’ 

XLII 

“Much pleasure, then, I take in your ejection 

Go not here through, with vanity in rtal!”"— 
** Dear Saint, by your own t f tion 

y ! cr fforts will t prove a tal 
I hav L warra q rter-section 

Of 5 c lands w your lodge’s p 1a 
“Go in!’ growled Pet much against his mind, 


He went -— but left his manuscripts behind. 
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XLIV. 
**T will grant 





nd rant, 











Let Mrs W v i y, < ne a 

Do sli t y $ storm, 

That | fi wi W ) can ‘t, 

And g I to keep y ge warm 
Here is | Sout \ \ 1 ‘ Vision * 
Most sphe uS aL t« I s Elys un.” 

XLV 
* Excuse me,” said the Devil, “‘i/ you please 
He ed himself on carth to prove high 
ory 
Both of \ separate hierarchies. 
J t S Stuy tory ,— 
I High ¢ 1, and have a lease 
eral cus d pews, and stood with 
gl ry 
For Eng! 1a day « ical, 
At the last cou icc 1¢€ cal." 
. ure as bl : poor Laker! 
Do n't lose 3 per, if your cause go 





‘re no church's under- 








chton now I call — 





“— Oh! what blest 








To! j t friend and best of all, 
A wit deep faith of his eyes— 
I y wells of t i! I do recall,” 
Hes “fof scandalous monstr es 
s ty, 


5 insanity 





XLVIII 
t and praye l agair 


I ¢ t the match for one; 
So did Tom Moore —a 





it could ever 





, nat 





h that he who reads may run, 


Her face 


beat his breast, and say ‘Good Lord, 


was § 





ntain walls, 





rce the shattered roof-tree falls. 


XLIX, 
moods she has —her friends avow 








nents, tho 
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L. 
**T read the Memoirs that Lord Byron writ, 
Which were a refutation all complete 
Of these imagined scandals, and I lit 
The fire with them —still guarding ’gainst 
deceit 
To silence idle tongues, and yet make sure of it, 
My Lady swore these tales she ’d ne'er repeat. 
I saved two copies, though, besides the one 
Made earlier by the Lady Blessington. 


LI. 
** Their union preached on Love its homilies : 
ith Pride 


Begot half madness and whole miseries, 





The nuptial bed Ambition made v 


And outraged Love through pain was justified ; 
The earth marched grander from the ministries 
Of sorrow to this spirit crucified ; 
The shock that cleft his eyrie was the one 
That drove the wakened eagle toward the sun.” 


LI. 
“This Hobhouse, Michael, preaches some like 
you! 


Exclaimed the Devil, as the witness ceased ; 


** You and friend Peter ‘ll doubtless pass him 
through, 
Since by such oil the gates of heaven are 
greased - 
The Archangel heeded not, but turned to view 
Our quick embrace, and soon our arms released 
“* Thy truth,” he said, “‘ my judgment doth 
commend ; 
A perfect friendship, and a perfect friend ! 


LI, 
“* The faith which through long years its vigil 
eeps, 
Which hate or slander cannot bend or break, 
Has smoothed thy pathway up the heavenly 
steeps 
Behold the Gates Ajar! Thy guerdon take! 
Thus constancy forever climbs and leaps 
Where fickle, saintly cowards crawl and 
quake.”"* — 
**So long! good Hobhouse,” said grim Lucifer, 
“Go into heaven! Why should the deuce demur? 


LIV. 

** Now, by the courtesy of the defence, 

I ‘ll call a witness who's my special pride; 
On earth he has been much upon the fence, 

And when last heard from was on Michacl’s 

side; 

I take for granted then —I should say thence — 

He ‘ll be up here on mine. We'll soon decide. 
Down South he was, I think, an army sutler, 
Reasoning from his gains,—I call Ben Butler!” 


LV. 
The witness took the stand.—‘‘ But you ‘re so 
wedded, 
Michael, to your cause: you must n't think 
That he is looking your way now. He said he'd 
Never, when I suborned him, nor e’en wink 
The practices that snatched my friend bald-headed 


Were not of early picty, nor chink 
Of Sunday school-books carried in his hat 
When buta boy. *°T was —neither this nor 
that!’ 


LVI 





For this poor prisoner, an 





He built anew the desex 


Restored sh’ xinah to maternit 





Here Butler interrupted, wit! 


1 grim mirth: 
**I wish you ’re on the witness-stand, you devil! 


I ‘d teach you, as once Andy, to be civil! 
LVII. 

“Yes, Benjamin,” rejoined his prototype ; 

** You have been used to quite a different tune 





But now the judgment fruits are red and ripe; 
3efore you left the glimpses of the moon, 
You slit the body politic for tripe. 
I shall not feed you with a silver spoon! 
Proceed ; we'll know much better soon what each 
meant ; 


But let #e manage this court of Impeachment 


LVIII. 


1, and gain an ass! 





“ You lose a lawyer, 


Hissed Ben, in words much as he used to fling 





"em 
In juries’ ears, when in or grass 
**In law, I am to you gingham ! 
re in Impeachm to pass 





e my colleague, Bingham.’ 


1 said 


utsh 
** And here,”’ the Archang 
revel, 





‘in blackguard 





You ’re trying to outshine the very Devil ! 
LIX, 

**T shall commit you straight, sir, for contempt”’— 
** Nay,” Satan interposed, “* you "ve caught a 
Tartar! 
From legal! skirmishir 

I truly thought you, Michael, were m 
smarter 
Why, do n’t you see this Butler’s sly attempt 
To make himself a poor trans-mundane martyr ? 





g we ’re not exempt 
ich 





He ’s tried such tricks full oft in other places ; 


He cannot play the Devil with four aces !”’ 
LX 
** Much thanks!” quoth Michael. “‘ You, sir, 
will abide 
Just where you are, till you have told your 
Story ; 
But bridle your sharp tongue, or it will ride 
You straight into the antipodes of glory.’”’ 
n, “‘ for either side ’’— 
do n’t you 





**T have an eye,”’ said Be 
** We know that,”’ adds the Devil; “ 

worry ; 

But tell us what you ’ve done with — what you 
know 

Of my chief witness, Mrs. Beecher Stowe.”’ 

LXl. 
** Well,”’ answered Ben, with angry cachination, 


Sut still undaunted front, ‘‘ the last I heard, 





She ’d almost done her second | Xf lanation. 
She ’Il be on hand, I think can be inferred,— 
Since woman can, in whatsoever st: " 





Be always counted on for t! 


Do n’t tell the New York ‘ Nation’ ;—I 
plainer : 
I helped her with it for a small retainer.” 


e last word. 
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LXIlI. 
The Archangel frowned a mingled black and red, 
And thundered, in indigngnt, wounded pride: 
“In our cause, first, were n't you retained and 
paid? 
Did you, sir, hear me praise you, to deride?” — 





And Benjamin looked half his answer, as he said, 
All smiles : ‘‘ I have an eye for either side — 
Which brings me back to where your learned 
crony 
Broke in upon my truthful testimony. 
LXIII. 
“ For having been fwo lawyers in this case, 
I’ve double cause why not to testify 





Unless ’t were for both parties) in this place 
Besides, you ’ll see, I think, quite readily, 
Considering this heavenly change of base, 
My fault, in fact, is all—all in my eye! 
You outrage here all‘legal forms and martial ; 
Then why should I to either’s fee be partial 


9” 


LXIV. 
ae < plain,” said Michael, with a frown to suit, 
**We can make not f this chap at all; 
He’s ’lectioneering angels now, to boot, 
And making out of us his capital.” — 
‘I claim him,” Satan said, “‘ as my recruit! 
His testimony is not vapid all, 
And clearly weighs most ponderous on my side; 








By Aadeas corpus, too, I'll have his hide!’ 
LXV. 
“* Not so!”’ rejoined the Archangel, losing temper ; 
“* His testimony ’s mine ! ’’ — “‘ Now, if it 


please 


The court,’ broke in the fiend, Jaratus semper 
To fight or fawn, “‘ Id like to know the reas- 

On why the learned counsel would contemper 

is by the cold lees 


“he strong tea of my clair 





Of bare assertion! Here I issue join: 
I claim Ben Butler’s testimony ’s mine! 





LXVI. 
“*T is false!’ flung back great Michael, in more 
ire ; 
** His testimony's mine, though I ‘d much rather 
You ‘d take him with you, and regret the fire 
Theology has stolen. WhatI ¢ 
I ‘ll garner ; —and you ‘re telling now, great liar, 





One of those things of which you are the 
father | "— 
** You are another! Now, my sword, be 
“What? battle? Ah! have at you, then, foul 
fiend!" 





LXVII, 
But now, as each felt fiercely at his side, 
Behold! their swords were gone! Each pair 
of eyes 
Was riveted in angry, baffled pride 
Upon the other. Then a wild surprise 
Mant! 


One-half their fierceness. Questions 


each face, before which sank :¢ 








Were telegraphed in angry lightning, subt 
And surer far than speech Where was Ben 
butler ? 
LXVIII. 
Though Ben was fleet, immortal eyes are fleetcr; 
He only one, they all directions ran ; — 
For you must know that Ben, in mood much 
swecter, 
Had left the stand when first sour words began, 
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And unobserved had made swift tracks for Peter, 
With Simony prepense ‘gainst that late 
fisherman 


With silver-mounted sword in either hand, 
They saw him flying from the witness-stand. 


LXIX,. 
‘Ho! stop him! stop him! Here, bring back 


those swords 


“Impossible!” cried Ben; “‘ you must n't 
fence,"’— 
Just sending one eye at them with his words ; 


**T want to coin them into Peter's pence.""— 
* Arch-villain ! do n't you know or fear your lords ? 
, - 


Return and suffer for your impudence 
**T "ll send Ben raised the swords aloft and 
shook them 





** Parton to prove to you I never took them!” 
LXX. 
The Archangel was struck dumb with quick 
amaze ; 
But Satan thundered : “‘ Bring my blade to me!" 





** Nay, nay,” urged Ben ; “‘ you have the strangest 


ways 





For a sane Devil , you see 


I will tra 
un the sword, and slays 





The pen is m 
The right si 





xys with Jim Parton's fee; 
u will let me slide, 


biographer beside!" 


> 
2 


LXXI 
sure of both! With two such browsers 
Up n the goods and deeds of others, * quoth 





l, “‘ surely I can ‘t tell you how, sirs, 
i! g;”’ as, nothing loath, 
} , 


yriskly by the trowsers, 


onfiscating the bright sabres | 





this late mortal an ur blade I bring 





To you, great Michael — my peace-offering 
LXXIlI. 
“ Thanks, Satan. I will give him back to you, 
Said Michael. ‘* He has brought up to the 


spheres 
His earthly tastes ; he ‘d little else to do 
Down there but set his neighbors by the éars.”” 
Then answered, smiling bland, the fiend: “‘ *T is 
true 
And, Michael, here's my hand. ‘Tis plain he 
fears 


Nor angel nor the Devil; and ‘t were foolish 


To measure swords about a soul so mulish 


LXXIII. 
I ‘m sure I do not want him.""—“‘ Nor do 1; 


“ 
The gold of heaven's pavement must be safe— 


Fro —rust **So must the rare mosaics li- 





g my infernal cloister’s aisles and nave; 





: relics in our nether sky, 
In good intentions with the which we pave.” 
Michael ** He's wanted, then, on neither 
hand ; — 
So let him wander 1n the border-land.” 
LXXIV. 
This sentence Benjamin good-natured took, 





un himself, he ‘d find a w ay 





anal) to heaven on his own hook; 


1 build a tower to take, some day, 





That Richmond, if all other means forsook 
had some spoons and things his way to pay; 

And then —a sudden thought — "t would be much 
neater 

To go straightway and offer them to Peter. 
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LXXV. 
So Ben forthwith up to the portal sped, 
And bent serenely to the Saint his knee. 
But Peter, seeing first his bowed bald head, 
Mistook it for his back, and with his key 
Knocked Butler endways; and then said: 
** Dare you such insult, miscreant, to me? 


his mad attempt shall ever be forgiven — 





To come thus wrong way foremost into heaven ! 


LXXVI,. 
martial joust before these Powers exalted, 





TI 








And my whole case, by pure duration reckoned, 


Recounting which my muse so | has halted, 


Took up, It 
Wo 
But since they don’t, and I to haste am 


wos 
eckoned 






a second 





a millionth of 





tld that my rhymes to such a measure vaulted ! 





This politician's fate, just let me say, 
Was mild to that of my Lord Castlereagh. 
LXXVII. 
Among the witnesses who testified, 
Was « 
Jol 
And he; 
That with Ge 
grannies, 
He had “ most intimately ” lived and died 





the late renowned Gtorge Count 
annes ; 


yunced, with truthful, modest pride, 











Third and several more old 





For ninety years, and knew all cracks and 
Ccrannics 
Of the —last ‘‘ Peerage” book ; — in those 
relations 


Had held with dukes his “‘ solemn conversations. 


LXXVIII. 
The Charlemont, too, when summoned, changed 
her tune, 
And piped for me an octave of perfection — 
A st of winter straying into June ; 


Then left the stand — and we in great dejection. 





When one came with what he called a ‘‘ Tribune,” 
Who knew much less of me than of Protection, 

And naught of both. He had a look most mealy: 

I think they called this witness Horace Greeley. 


LXXIX. 
He put us all to sleep, much as he used 
To do his audiences, or just as 
The Reverend Chapin preached and Horace 
** snoozed.”” 
So I perforce must let his lecture pass 
With no report. Yet this so much abused 
Diogenes of coat and lantern gas, 
Was sent, though judged far better than his 
tribe is, 


To learn his namesake's famed futissineus ibi: 





A kind of short he-fury, parched and dry, 
Now stalked in view, with aspect melancholic: 
here was a ghastly hunger in his eye — 
Or thirst — of him and of his cause symbolic; 
And as John Gough began to testify, 
O’ercome, he shricked with sudden gripes of 
colic ; 
Whereat the Devil, quoting Paul: ‘‘ Just take 
A little wine, John, for the stomach’s ache.” 





T 


LXXXI. 
But Gough, refusing, said he did n’t love it, 
And had n’t drunk since just before his last 


Lecture —to help him show the evils of it; 
And, writhing, so from out my “‘ Vision”’ passed. 


When Satan: “I’ve a thesis, and can prove it,— 
By an 


vlogy of Sumner’s ‘ Caste’; 





How did old Noah's vineyard thrive and fat 

Upon the sunny slopes of Ararat, 

LXXXIl. 

** Guanoed by the beached ark’s 
How fitting tha 





Which strengthens you 
imbers, 
Should wreathe its thyrsi from the ungainly 
shape, 
As o’er the wreck of a lost world it clir 
Should tr 





mph thus o’er all was left to 





rape, 
After that first dire Temperance Lecture’s flights, 
Which lasted forty days and forty nights!’’ 


LXXXIlIlI 
zled with the lofty scorn 





Pity was mins 
That flashed, in answer, o’er the immortal face 
Of Michael: “‘ Your bad theory was born, 


Like your bad cause, in ruin of a race! 





The wine, since first that f ff early morn, 
It looked in anguish on a sire’s disgrace 
For its lost cence that marked the deed, 





Has flushed and paled in vengeance on his seed.” 


LXXXIV. 

Then came, with Recollecti 
Whom, I confess, I hardly 
La nia Cogni, and, 


That gossipping old 





To think that, in this time-worn arsenai, 
The rusty weapons lie that « 
Was that the fretted gold of Titi: 


£ 





Were those the eyes that mirrored my despair, 
LXXXV 
And turned it into purpose — not to stone, 
As had 


Which once with Love’s mistaken promise shone, 





ry wedded Gorgon? —depths of blue, 


As waters of her own fair Venice do 
Give back to heaven a sunset of their own, 
Thou 
too 





1 not quite pure! When I tired of her, 


3ut I must stop, and, copying her perfections, 


Say nothing xew in these my ‘‘ Recollections.” 


LXXXVI. 


Among the angels, now, that guard and bring 





The wandering lambs of poor hi 


Back to their mutto1 


manity 
1ose who sing, 
Or used to sin 





In ladies’ ears, and wed without a ring, 
And traffic heaven for such urban 
There spread a mighty yet subdued commotion — 
A tropic ground-swell on the ether ocean 
LXXXVII 
A voiceless hustling to a fro, and scattering, 
And quiet crowding for securest places : 
A sudden sau 


Of wings n 





l came, 





w in the spiri 

Turned toward wh 

With trembling, 

The fiend this 

And they had come — the Madams Stowe and 
syron 








of iron, 


LXXXVIII. 

At sight of my late spouse, a sudden thought 
I whispered to my cx unsel Michael: ‘‘ Must I 
Join her in heaven? If being blest is fraugh 





With such a prospect, would n’t you, my trusty 
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Friend, now, plead guilty and auch rather not 
Sit with thin clothes upon a wet cloud gusty, 

And shout through all the cycles, Halleuia, 

With such a mate forever tied close #o ye?” 


LXXXIX,. 
** You look yet with the dazéd eyes of men,” 


Answered, not pleased, the Archangel. ‘“‘ Stop, 
shun all 


Such questionings, or leave them to the pen 
Of Spinster Phelps. The matter ’s optional. 
You 'd better wait this trial’s end, and then 
Your ee fate and her friend’s by adoption— 
a 


Three fates, in fact,— you will far better know; 
I have my fears for that of Madam Stowe! 
** The matter ’s optional, as I’ve just said; 
Else few by preference would come to me then, 
Of those good mortals who with two have wed, 
Or three, or dozen wives. °*T would change, 
you see, then 
My kingdom's climate. Solomon's wise head 
Was shown in that most of his wives were 
heathen : 
He knew, his lot though too severely double, 
Death and damnation would remove his trouble.”’ 


xcl. 

“I only wish,”’ sighed I, “‘I’d wed a Pagan; 

It had saved me much damning during life! 
And she could then have sacrificed to Dagon 

With simple kids, not me, beneath her knife.’’— 
** Fear not,”’ said Michael, “‘ for, whichever way 

zone, 

You ‘Il find that Mrs. Stowe and your late wife 
Will take their place among the silent sisters, 
In an academy of like Philisters ; 


xcll. 
** While you, my Lord, are drafted still to be 
Of singers the Jost-mortem corypheus, 
To whichsoever place your destiny. 
No thanks —Ah! you, dame Stowe have come 
to see us 
Atlast! °T is not quite rulable, but we 
Will hear you now, if you will haste, and free us 
Of aught so ungrammatically wordy 
As your last article, or aught so dirty 
XCIIl. 
At this, dame Stowe got on the witness-stand, 
And-while she told again her same “‘ True 
Story,” 
The Lady Byron stood quite close at hand, 
As prompter at this second amatory 
Don Giovanni’s mad rehearsal ; and 
Lest you should hence —I ll add for Mozart's 
giory — 
de at “* Tre mille nell’ Espagna"’ too sick, 
He never put such monstrous words to music. 


'” 


xciv. 

My own chaste muse will not pollute her wing 

With flights so much more fitting to the Harpies. 
I may not write what dire Celznos sing. 

While on the earth, of mine naught met the 

sharp eyes 

Of primmest Blue that was so foul a thing. 

The strain of old Boccaccio’s prose harp dies 
Before it, pure. My story of Don Juan 
Was a religious tract to dame Stowe’s new one! 
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xcv. 
The singing seraphim of heaven were hushed ; 
The guardian angels stood like creditors, 
By a celestial absenteeism crushed ; 
Their charges fled to startled ghosts of editors 
For an enlarged report. The Devil stusnep, 
Then yelled in anger —for already war's 
Alarms were sounding on his region's border — 
He yelled, I say, to bring hell back to order. 


xcVL 

And as the tumult on all sides increased, 

The Lady Byron whispered Mrs. Stowe : 
** You had n’t quite my sense ere I deceased, 

My dear; your name and story now will go 
Down with Trelawney’s ‘ Devil's foot.” At deast 

You should have read, when still on earth below, 
To mix some truth into vour venom lees — 
His Lordship’s Li/e — even by his enemies!” 


xcvil. 

“Yes, yes, my Lady,’” Mrs. Stowe replied; 

** The charge is mostly yours ; now you repel iz { 
The story was a dirty one, and Id 

For thirteen years a virtuous itch to tell it, 
We were hysterical before we died ; 

Besides, I writ the article to sell it.’’— 
** Please go,”’ the Devil said; “‘ I had no notion 
One woman could set hell in such commotioa |” 


xcVIN. 

This stopped her testimony, but was friction 

Te her loosed tongue. She left the stand, But she 
Went on with smoothest, confidential diction 

To Lady B.: ‘‘1’ll tell you; then you ‘ll see, 
My dear, that truth is stranger far than fiction : 

My purpose was this episode should be 
A part of my last nevel ; but —now mark ! — 
The courtly Fields and the financial Clarke 


XCIX, 
“ Objected kindly, but most firm ; and Osgood, 
The ‘ sharp-eyed man’ told of by Emerson, 
Saw at a glance the story for truth wes good, 


But not for fiction ! —‘ Told in memoirs on 
Some great man, it will,’ I added, ‘ be what draws 
g00 
In your “‘ Atlantic ’’ —some bad schemer soa 


Of fame. I'l tack it on to Aaron Burr.’ 
But Parton, who was there, cried, ‘1 demur!’ 


c. 
“(This was at lunch one day on Tremont street, 
Where two-edition authors get free jelly 
And other condiments, besides good meat.) 
Here merry Aldrich interposéd : ‘ Well, I 
Would recommend Lard Bacon, while I eat 
This liver; or take old Nick Macchiavelli !’— 
‘No, no,” James Parton raised his fork and said, 
* You can take Byron ;—Hobhouse is just dead!’ 


cl 
***T hate,’ continued Parton, ‘ the two first 
Mentioned, because they have robbed mre 0’ this, 
That being men the meanest and the worst, 
Still I have in their apotheosis 
Been long forestalled ; but rather would see cursed 
This Byron, not that he wronged his she Moses, 
On her stone heart the moral law’s lithographer, 
But that he chose his own biographer.’ 
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cll, 
** Then fine-souled Howells, who ne’er yet paraded 
His dee 
To me y 1 better all let the dead sta 
Abuse each 


The grave’s mute denizens leave 


ls or his opinions, said: ‘ It seems 


y dead 





ther; draw your hostile reams ; 
uninvaded 


Or write each other’s lives in mutual teams: 












Blow at both ends of fame’s sl clarion,— 
But spare your Attic salt from carrion!’ 
cill. 
And so,’” pursued dame Stowe, “‘ still undecidea, 
I went back home and found that 1 book, 
W by a woman who has always prided 





story just as I 





rid 1’d been your | 


No malice to you, though I ’ve gained no glory. 


Like i my I xplanati« ns, I am sorry 


cIV. 
to Lady Byron meekly faltered 


While 





Her late True-Story-writer, Satan nigh 
Had closed his argument, which much had altered 
Defence's evidence, or turned awry 
ws prisoner with whom t long we ’ve 
paltered 
He shrieked at last, “‘ #zus¢ to my nether sky, 
By his known deeds, with other men I sent! ’’— 
**Hold!”’ Michael cried; “‘ this man died 
peniter 


cV. 
7 


** His own good 





angel! 


** Your proof 





*T is registered in heaven !’’ And then are 


he gates of pearl there swelled and 





The choral of the blest; till at a bound 
From out of its own sweetness, all arrayed 

In the celestial panoply ef sound, 
It burst in « 1 loud and long 


apas , 
And vanished o’er the heavenly steeps of song ! 


cVi. 
The Archangel smiled his triumph, as he 





rhis soul drained .o the bottom every draught 
That earthly joy or misery could make, 

And found but bitter dregs in all he quaffed ; 
Which left the inne 
f his passion bent its shaft 
| 


r thirst that nene could slake. 
rhe lightning 
Back on himself: and, 


A brighter prom 


when its bolts were spent, 


se arched the firmament 


cVII,. 
** And so he learned to strike for others o'er 
Himself,— brooked his own wrongs to battle 
worse 
He had loved much, and had been hated more ; 
If aught he cherished, ’t was through that the 
first 


The world would strike him to his heart's quick 


core 

By first love scorned, and by the last accursed, 
This great free soul, that would not bend or pine, 
Or bow to earthly 


masters, bowed to mine. 
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CVill. 
“ He dropped of his old life the broken chain, 
And gave the free remainder to his kind ; 
A nation’s tears baptized him clean again 
Thus, toiling toward the light of heaven, men 
find 
The shadow of their burdens, 


Will fall forever lessening behi: 


























CIX, 
** The snow-bound trave wakened from his 
trance, 
And list : 
Flung out their psalmody to meet, in chants, 
On Valombrosa's slopes, the evening star 
Knew his asylum near I coul ¥ ! 
»o do our gates forever r 
These loving voices rit r soon or late 
For such poor wanderers on the heights of hate. 
cx, 
The incestuous charge by its own filth is 
Abs 1 brains ; 
And e’en the howling santons here invok« 
Haverproved the falsehood while they wore its 
chains ! 
ta Leigh, whose constancy evoke 
The ious Storm, ar nd the nar tains 
t frien a wil mother ne 
is of tly womalr alone 
CX!l 
** From heaven she looks in 7 n the seeds 
Which vagrant winds V I g be r 
blooms 
Devotion to an injured race’s needs 
For the traducers of their the S 
May soften; broken columns of men's deeds 
May arch in triumph yet, bey t r tombs ; 
lo feel for others’ woe, and feeling 
May bi the bridge the angels ss to you i 


CxXil, 


little understood 





S ways, s« 


Are not the world’s ways Evil is his slave, 


That builds the eternal pyramid of G 








Of its blind self the mystery and the gra 
Thou poor apostle to thy race, purst 
Beyond the tomb by martyrdom, now wave 


s of Mercy, and the blest 





CXL. 
The Devil hid hi r as he coul 
And, 


On his defeat he seemed 





as 1 made for heaven with hurried pace 
no more to brood, 
But in impatience called up ‘‘ The next case 
When I had passed the gate, I turned and 
viewed 

Dame Stowe and Lady Byron, with meek grace 
Abreast, slow-stepping, and with visage c: : 
Just entering heaven, locked-arms with ‘‘ Uncle 


Tom.” 
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\ r TITLeEs. Titles, as a general 
1 ’ qual conditions in society ; 
m igh-sounding and extrava 
nt they ne, the greater the ostenta 
is dis vy on the one hand and t 
vile vent on the othe They 
rht no tolerated in a re lican 
vernmen r ept so ta is y dehne 
the uties ol ire 
Disraeli, in s “Curiosities of Litera 
ture,”’ has devoted a chapter to this sub- 
ect, making use of that rare old book of 
Selden’s, “'] itles of Honor,” as a text. 


It is among Oriental nations that we 


find the most extravagant and fantastic 
epithets applied to the sovereign, —such 
as “ Lord of the Universe, accomplished 


as the Moon in her plentitude, whose eye 





clistens like the North Star’; “The 


Branch of Honor, the Mirror of Virtue, 
and the Rose of Delight.” 

rhe King of Monomotapa is surrounded 
by musicians who bestow upon him such 
flatteries as “* Lord of the Sun and Moon”; 
“Great Thief.’’ When 
the Great Mogul speaks, the Omrahs cry 
out, “ Wonder! Wonder! Wonder!” 

The North American Indian, having a 


“Great Magician” ; 


rather limited vocabulary, is content with 
a succinct title, as “ War-Eagle,”’ “ Hole- 
“Spotted Tail,” etc. 

In the Roman Republic, the distinctions, 


, 


in-the-Day,’ 


except of personal merit, were feeble; but 
when its people fell under the despotism 


of the emperors, titles were introduced, 


and the grades were maintained with 


scrupulous exactness. “ The purity of 
the Latin language,” says Gibbon, “ was 
debased, by adopting, in the intercourse 
of pride and flattery, a profusion of epithets 
which Tully would scarcely have under- 
stood, and which Augustus would have 
rejected with indignation.” The princi- 
pal officers of the empire were saluted, 
even by the sovereign himself, with the 
deceitful titles of “Your Sincerity,” 


“Your Gravity,” “ Your Excellency,” 
“Your Sublime and Wonderful Magni- 
tude,” “ Your Illustrious and Magnificent 
Highness.” The magistrates were di- 
vided into three classes: “ The IlIlustri- 
ous,” “The Spectabiles,” “The Claris- 
simi”? which we interpret “ Honorabk 

The last term became the peculiar title 
appropriated to members of the Senate, 


and consequently was retained by all thos« 


who were selected from that body as 
g yvernors of pi vinces, 


rhe lawyers of Italy were not content 
to call their kings “ Illustres,”’ but would 
have their emperors ‘ Super-Illustres,” a 
barbarous coinage. 

In Spain, according to Selden, the habit 
attributes on the princes 
Philip III. 
published an edict that all these Cortesia 


should be 


of heaping great 


became so intolerable, that 


as they termed these phrases, 


reduced to the simple expression, “To the 
King, our Lord.”’ 


The Grand Signor styles himself, in a 
letter to Henry IV., “ Emperor of Em 
perors. , 

Formerly, according to Houssaye, the 
title of “Highness” was only given to 
kings; but now it has become common to 
all great houses. Ferdinand and Isabella 
only assumed the title of “ Highness”; 
but Charles V., by reason of his being 
emperor, took the title of “ Majesty.”’ 
Louis XI., of France, was the first king 
Henry VIII., 
of England, was the first who bore the 
title of “ Highness,” but at length took 
that of “ Majesty,” although he professed 
to be content in calling himself the first 
gentleman of his kingdom. The English 
Bible is dedicated “ To the Most High and 
Mighty Prince, James, by the Grace of 


to assume the latter title. 


” 


God, King of Great Britain, France, and 
of the 
in the dedication the king is addressed 
as “ Dread Sacred 


Ireland, Defender Faith;” and 


-overeion.”’ 
Sovereign, Most 
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Majesty,” “ Your Highness.” The title 
“ Defender of the Faith,’’ was first con- 
ferred by Leo X. on Henry VIIL., in con- 
sequence of his having entered the lists 
against Luther, during the Reformation, as 
the champion of the Church. When, 
however, Henry suppressed the monaste- 
ries, the Pope revoked the title; but it was 
confirmed by act of Parliament, and has 
ever since been borne by the sovereigns 
of England. The title of “ Majesty,” in 
England, was first assumed by Elizabeth. 

The Emperor of Austria has the title of 
“« Majesty,”’ with the prefix K. K. ( Aaiser- 
liche Kanigliche—i. e., Imperial Royal). 
The later kings of France bore the title of 
“Most Christian Majesty.”” Pope Alex- 
ander VI. conferred upon Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in consequence of their extermi- 
nation of the Moors, the title of ** Catholic 
Majesties ;” and “ Most Faithful Majesty”’ 
was assumed by some of the kings of 
Portugal. 

The term “ Grace” was formerly applied 
to the King of England, but now it is 
assumed by dukes and archbishops. 

The usual title of cardinals, as early as 
1660, was “ Seignoria Illustrissima;’’ but 
the Duke of Lerma, a cardinal, in his old 
age took the title of “ Excellencia Rever- 
endissima,”’ which may be translated as 
Right-Reverend or Very-Reverend—titles 
applied to the higher officers of the Epis- 
copal Church. But the use of “ Illustri- 
ous” and “ Reverend” became common, 
and a new title was conferred on cardi- 
nals, “‘ Eminent.” 

At a time when the high officers of 
Church and State were usurping to them- 
selves the most extravagant titles that could 
be invented, there was, according to Dis- 
raeli, the honest old Curate of Montferrat, 
who refused to bestow the title of “ High- 
ness”? on the Duke of Mantua, because 
his breviary contained these words: “ 7x 
solus Dominus, tu solus Altissimus,’ — 
** Thou only art Lord, Thou only art Most 
High.” 

In our own country, after the adoption 
of the Constitution, there was a bitter con- 
troversy as to how far mere titles of respect 
should be recognized. The inauguration 
of Washington was delayed several days 
by the discussion of the question, What 


title shall be applied to the President? 
He himself was sensitive lest the assump- 
tion of a title would be repugnant to a 
republican simplicity, and would awaken 
the jealousy of a portion of the people 
who already affected to believe that there 
was a party inclined to monarchical forms. 
In a committee of conference between the 
two Houses, they agreed to report that the 
President be addressed only by the title 
expressed in the Constitution; but this did 
not satisfy the Senate, and the question 
was referred to a new committee of that 
body, who reported that it would be proper 
to employ the title “His Highness, the 
President of the United States,and the 
Protector of their Liberties.” By the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, the Governor of 
that State was invested with the title of 
“His Excellency,” and the Lieutenant- 
Governor with the title of “« His Honor”; 
the Governor of Georgia was called “ Hon- 
orable’’; and the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic, they argued, ought to have a 
title equally high-sounding and significant. 
The House, with reluctance, however, 
agreed to raise a new committee of con- 
ference. The proposition gave rise to quite 
an animated debate. One member said 
that he felt a good deal hurt that, after the 
House had refused permission to the Clerk 
to enter anything more than their plain 
names on the journal, members should 
address each other as “ the honorable gen- 
tleman.” Mr. Madison, while opposed to 
titles, did not think them so full of danger 
as some gentlemen feared. He was op- 
posed to their adoption because they were 
not reconcilable with the nature of our 
government or the genius of our people. 
The committee of conference, although 
appointed, never made a report. The 
House set the example of addressing the 
Chief Magistrate as “The President of 
the United States,’’—an example which 
the Senate reluctantly followed. This, it 
may be said, is the official title of the Pres- 
ident; and whoever prefixes the words 
“His Excellency,” betrays his ignorance 
of Constitutional history. It is customary 
to address our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, as “‘ Honorable”; and 
this practice has been adopted in reference 
to the members of our Western Legisla- 


























tures, but it is theirs only by courtesy. By 
the Constitution they are but plain “ Mis- 
ters.” In some of the Eastern States, 
members of the Upper House are entitled 
to the prefix “ Honorable,” but those of 
the Lower House must be content with 
simple “Esquire.” The practice of the 
State Department is, we believe, to address 
our ministers abroad, even of the first rank, 
with the affix of “esq.,”—and in what a 
printer would call “lower case,” at that. 

We thus see that the theory of our gov- 
ernment is that of republican simplicity. 
The Constitution authorizes no titles, and 
the first Congress refused to recognize them 
even when employed as acts of courtesy. 
Yet, no people are so fond of titles as 
Americans. As soon as aman is called to 
a station of any importance in the civil 
service, he is dubbed “ Honorable”’; and 
it is becoming customary in this Western 
country, to apply it to presidents and su- 
perintendents of railroads. Such a profuse 
employment of high-sounding titles ren- 
ders us ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners 
as well as in the eyes of every sensible re- 
publican. Let him, therefore, who is ad- 
dressed, either verbally or in writing, as 
simply “ Mister,’’ consider it a compliment, 
emanating from one who is a republican, 
and one who desires to carry out the eti- 
quette which ought to prevail under repub- 
lican institutions. 


DICTIONARIES. — Thus far in the print- 
ing of this magazine, we have, in the 
matter of orthography, permitted the com- 
positor to conform to Webster as the 
standard. We have always regarded this 
orthography as objectionable, and in con- 
flict with the usage of a very large 
majority of the popular writers of the 
English language. 

Dr. Webster started out in life as a 
reformer, and undertook to introduce 
the phonetic mode in spelling; but the 
apathetic manner with which the public 
regarded his labors, ought to have deterred 
him from persevering in this course. His 
reputation as a writer of the English lan- 
guage was not such as to authorize him to 
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indulge in any innovations. He mistook, 
moreover, the business of a lexicographer, 
who has no authority to coin words or 
deviate from the orthography of the best 
writers, but whose province is simply to 
determine whether a certain word is sanc- 
tioned by one who commands the popular 
ear. Neither Irving nor Prescott was as 
learned in etymology as Noah Webster; 
but the deliberate use of a new word by 
either of those authors would justify its 
adoption into the language, while Web- 
ster was invested with no such power. 
We know little of Walker or Richardson 
as writers, and the only authority which 
we recognize for the introduction of a 
word into their dictionaries is that it has 
received the sanction of such men as 
Addison, Swift, Pope, Dryden, or some 
other eminent writer of the English lan- 
guage. Johnson, however, in his character 
of a good writer, and not as a lexicogra- 
pher, was authority. Dr. Webster in early 
life became convinced that it would be 
impossible for him to force his phonetic 
system on the community, and therefore. 
in order not to render his books utterly 
unsalable, he abandoned many of the worst 
innovations, but he by no means elim- 
Since his death his publishers 
have carried on the work of expurgation 
through successive editions, until at this 
time the Websterian spelling has in in- 
numerable instances been abandoned, and 
in the remaining instances the Websterian 


inated all. 


and the £xg/ish methods are given side 
by side. 

Thus, then, we have the singular anom- 
aly of a Webster’s Dictionary, with the 
peculiar views of the author touching ety- 
mology and orthography nearly expurgated, 
but enough left to betray the writer of 
English into forms not sanctioned by the 
best authorities. 

For these reasons, and after much re- 
flection, we have resolved to substitute 
Worcester as the standard of orthography 
in the composition of this magazine. 
There is nothing to be gained by a further 
attempt to force upon the reading world 
innovations which they are, very properly, 
reluctant to adopt. 
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\.AN IN GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. By 
Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. (W. 
Lb. Keen & Cooke, Chicago. ) 

Tue PRIMEVAL WoRLD OF HEBREW 
PRADITION. By Frederic Henry Hedge. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. (W. b. 
Keen & Cooke, Chicago 

THE PasT AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE 
GLoBne; Being a Sketch in Outline of 
the World’s Life System. By David 








Page, F.G.S. Edinburgh: Blackwood 
& Son. (S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


PRE-GLACIAL MAN AND GEOLOGICAL 
CHRONOLOGY. By J. Scott Moore. Dub- 
lin: Hodges, Smith & Foster. (5S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 

Our limits forbid us from entering into 

a minute analysis of these several works, 

but the number of titles which we have 

cited and the catal gue might be largely 
extended — shows that the question of the 

Antiquity of Man now enters into the dis- 

cussions of the theologian as well as the 

geologist. In fact, such a mass of evi- 
dence has been accumulated touching the 

Hebrew chronology, as interpreted: by 

Usher and his school, and the inadequacy 


of that chronology to measure the lapse of 





time during which man has been a den- 
izen of the earth, as attested not only by 
historical but by geological monuments, 
that very many clergymen admit that a 
revision is demanded; and the geologist 
may proclaim from his standpoint the 
same idea, without fear of being placed 
under the ban of infidelity. The discov- 
eries in science should be carried out to 
their legitimate results, and true religion 
has nothing to apprehend from such a 
course. This is illustrated in the history 
ol astronomy. A few centuries ago, the 
popular, we might say the universal, belief 
was that the earth was the centre of the 
siderial system, and that man was the 
crowning act of creation; —that for him the 


sun rose and set, the moon shed her plan- 


etary light, and the stars held their silent 
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marches through the sky; and the Bible 
was confidently appealed to as confirming 
this view. But modern astronomy teaches 
_that the earth is but a mere speck in the 
realms of space, and that it might be blot 
ted out of existence without its being 
known to an inhabitant of the nearest 
fixed star. The Milky Way, which the 
Arabs called the Heavenly River, is but a 
congeries of suns, of which Sir John 
Herschel counted not less than eighteen 
millions; and there are other suns so 
remote that for their light, traversing space 
at the rate of seventy-seven thousand 
leagues a second, to reach the earth has 
required two millions of years. Belit 
tling as these views may be to the dignity 
and importance of man in the scale of 
creation, how grandly impressive as to the 
immensity of the universe, and the omnip- 
otence of a First Cause! Astronomy, 
then, teaches the vast antiquity of matter, 
and geology confirms it in the thick accu 
mulations of detrital materials which make 
up the crust of the earth, and the almost 
infinite variety of organic forms which 
have succeeded each other, and whose re- 
mains have become incorporated in the 
solid strata. No preacher at this day, 
with any pretensions to the rudiments of 
science even, would contend that God 
commenced to make the universe on Mon- 
day morning, some six thousand years ago, 
and finished the job on Saturday night: 
and yet this was the doctrine taught from 
every pulpit less than half a century ago. 
Has this en/arged view of the time of 
creation shaken the well-grounded belief 
of any Christian, or placed a weapon in 
the hands of the infidel wherewith to assail 
the bulwarks of Christianity? We an 
swer, emphatically, Wo / 

So it will prove with regard to the An- 
tiquity of Man. Archzeologists and geol 
ogists say the evidence is incontrovert 


ible, that man has existed on the earth 
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more than six thousand years; and the 
more liberal divines, instead of imitating 
cardinals 


the course of the Pope and 


toward Galileo, say: Let us revise our 


interpretation of the first chapter of Gen- 


, and see if it does not, in fact, con- 
form to the discoveries of modern science. 

Dr. Thompson, the author of the first 
work cited, is a gentleman of enlarged 
views, and as a public teacher has ever 


shown himself rea to adopt the deduc- 





tions of science; but we cannot recognize 


im as one qualified to pass authoritatively 
upon the force of the evidence adduced. 


rhe geologist only who has investigated 


the action of rivers and tides and ocean- 


currents in depositing their silts and sed- 


iments, and has studied the succession of 


ganic life which has appeared upon the 


earth, can comprehend this question in 


} 


ull its length and breadth. Dr. Thomp- 


sciously to himself, 





helieve 1 
believe t 


given full force to the evidence 


has not 


which he reviews; and yet to the query 


“ How long has man been on the earth?” 
he responds, “I do not know.” He does 
not question the results of 1 





ogists — such as Bunsen, Lepsius, 
nd others, who place the date of the 
Pyramids at from three thousand to thirty- 
six hundred years B. Cc. This would nec- 
essarily involve carrying back the date 


Delu Usher 
} 


chronology, from about fifty to two hun 


of the e, according to the 


, 
g 
lred and fifty years,—to say nothing of 
the time necessary for the descendants of 


of the Ark 


wide areas, and to 


rose who came out to dis- 
‘ +} is = 
*rse themseives over 


so far multiply as out of their surplus 
bor to erect such colossal structures, re- 


juiring years of time and millions of 


laborers; for no one claims that such 


works could be erected except where 
The burnt 
brick and pottery brought up from the 
the Nile 


investigations instituted by the 


there lived a dense population. 


lepth of sixty feet or more in 
mud, in the 
Royal Society, Dr. Thompson pronounces 
of Roman origin; but we preferto adhere 
» the testimony of Mr. Horner, a very 


mp tent observer, direc 
Pieces 
rought up 
ld 


under whose 


tions these excavations were made. 


of pottery and_ brick vere | 


epths. 


almost everywhere, and from al 
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So with regard to the Swiss Lake-dwell- 
ers,—the Doctor discourses on the uncer- 
tainty in the age of peat-swamps, but ignores 


the calculations of M. Morlot on the age 





of the delta of the Tiniére, which he 
ought, as a just and compet critic, 
either to confirm or refute. The change 


in the conditions of climate in Denmark, 


supplanted the 


by which the oak has 


Scotch fir, and in the condition of the 


waters of the Baltic, by which certain 


shells are excluded from places which 





they formerly inhabited, or have now be- 
and 


the great amount of fresh water poured 


come dwarfed stunted by reason of 


into that inland sea, — changes which have 
taken place since man became an inhab- 
itant of the earth, - do not seem to impress 
the Doctor with the idea of any great 
lapse of time; but on these points also we 
must attach greater weight to the opinions 
of such observers as Lyell, Lubbock, Steen 
strup, and others, than to Dr. Thompson, 
But all of 
existence occur in the most recent of de 


Modern As we 


however, into the Terrace Epoch, 


these evidences of man’s 


posits —the Alluvium. 
ascend, 
we find evidences of man’s existence undet 
far different conditions of climate, and 
surrounded by a different fauna, of which 


there is no _ historical 





action then had not altogether ceased. 
The reindeer and musk-ox wandered to 
the northern borders of the Mediterranean; 
and classes of animals such as the ele 


phant, the cave-bear, the hyena, and 


others, were common to the continent of 
Europe, but 
dawn of the Historic Epoch. Dr. Thom 


‘ } } 
facts, has failed 


ceased to exist 
son, while admitting these 
to set forth their legitimate results; and 
yet he must be so far a student of nature 
as to know that these mighty changes could 
not have taken place within six thousand 
years, except by miraculous interposit 
Dr. Hedge’s work is ethical rather than 
scientific, and the results of modern 
science are only incidentally referred to as 
but we cite it 


admitted facts; 


that a Christian minister may treat of these 


matters in a philosophical way, without 
his piety suffering any abatement He 
does not display the “ uneasy tenderness 


of D 


Thompson. 
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Mr. Page is an eminent Scotch geologist, 
and in the work before us, in referring to 
the Antiquity of Man, manifests much 
caution; but subsequently to the publica- 
tion of his “ Life-System,” he delivered 
an address before a scientific society of 
Edinburgh, in which the whole evidence 
is candidly and ably reviewed. 

Of the work of Mr. Scott Moore, we 
propose to give a pretty full abstract, as he 
makes the greatest drafts on time, and also 
attempts to reconcile his views with the 
Sacred Record. He concurs with Hugh 
Miller, that “the prophetic vision of crea- 
tion consisted of only six single represent- 
ative scenes, embracing each but a point 
of time; that it was a diorama over whose 
shifting pictures the curtain rose and fell 
six times in succession,” each day embrac- 
ing an extended cycle of time. On the 
sixth day man was created, male and 


female, and the same injunction was. 


placed upon them as upon the fowls of 
the air and the fishes of the sea: “Be 
fruitful and multiply.” We are not told 
whether the male and female were two or 
two hundred; whether there were several 
centres of creation or only one. Mr. 
M’Causland, in his “* Adam and the Adam- 
ites,’ claims that the distinction between 
the Hebrew words “ Adam” and “Ish” 
has not been sufficiently observed by com- 
mentators, and that there is the warrant 
for the belief that there were several crea- 
tions of the human races. The course of 
creation was completed on the sixth day, 
and on the seventh God rested. Thus far 
“the Lord God had not caused it to rain 
upon the earth, and ¢here was not a man 
to till the ground.’ ‘Then succeeds an 
account of the creation of Adam, into 
whose nostrils God “breathed the breath 
of life’’; and he became a “ LIVING SOUL.” 
The man thus created was placed in the 
Garden of Eden, with directions to “ dress 
it and to keep it.””. He was permitted to 
eat of every tree except the “Tree of 
Knowledge.” 

Now it is claimed by one class of an- 
thropologists that in the first chapter of 
Genesis we have an account of the creation 
of mankind on the sixth day; and in the 
second chapter, after the great work was 
finished, we ‘have :an account of the crea- 


tion of a particular man, known as Adam, 
and that each creation had its mission to 
perform. To the primeval man was given 
dominion over every living thing and over 
every herb and plant, and to him it should 
be for food. He was restricted to no par- 
ticular domicile; he was free to roam over 
the earth. Like the savage, he could 
support himself by hunting and fishing, 
and by gathering fruits and roots. Adam, 
on the other hand, it is contended, was 
specially formed, specially gifted, and 
specially restricted. He was enjoined to 
“till the ground”; he was forbidden to 
partake of the “ Tree of Knowledge”; and 
into his nostrils was “ dreathed the breath 
of life,’ and he became “ A LIVING SOUL.” 
That living soul made him the heir of 
immortality. He became the repository 
of a high trust, the type to which the other 
races were to conform. He was to be the 
harbinger of a high civilization and a pure 
morality; and out of his loins, in the 
efflux of time, was to issue the Saviour of 
the World. 

They further claim that the Bible, instead 
of being a history of mankind, is mainly 
restricted to God’s dealings with his chosen 
people, with such incidental references 
only to the surrounding peoples as became 
necessary to an explanation of the text. 
Without such an interpretation there are 
many subsequent events which are utterly 
unintelligible. Thus, at atime when Cain 
and Abel, with their parents, are the only 
occupants of the earth, according to the 
strict interpretation of the Mosaic Record, 
Cain kills his brother, and becomes a 
fugitive and a vagabond, and cries out 
“that it shall come to pass that every one 
that findeth him shall slay him.” Whom 
had he to dread except his father and 
mother? What necessity of a mark lest 
any one finding him should kill him? 
Cain then goes to the “land of Nod,” and 
takes to himself a wife, and she bare 
Enoch. He had no sisters, and therefore 
could not have committed the additional 
crime of incest. “He builded a city.” 
Where did the workmen come from ? 
Where were the people to inhabit it? So, 
too, Seth, the third child of Adam and 
Eve; procured a wife from an unknown 
source, and “tohim was born a son”’; bu: 
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it was not till after the birth of Seth that 
Adam begat daughters. 

But there are direct allusions in the 
Mosaic account to other races of men be- 
sides the Adamites. We are informed that 
“the sons of God” ( which phrase, it is con- 
tended, should be interpreted “servants 
of idols,” 7. ¢. “the idolatrous races’’) 
‘saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair; and they took them wives of ali 
which they chose.” The expression “fair” 
is remarkable, as pointed out by the Duke 
of Argyle and others; for, if the only race 
then existing was of Adam, the daughters 
would all have been of fair complexion. 
Wherein did they differ from the daugh- 
ters of “the sons of God?” We are 
further informed that the offspring of this 
union became “mighty men, which were 
of old, men of renown.” In addition 
to these “there were giants in the earth in 
those days.” 

It would seem, then, that before the flood 
there were four races of men: 1, the 
Adamites; 2, the Servants of the gods; 
3, the Giants; and 4, the Mixed Race 
begot from the intercourse of the servants 
of the gods with the daughters of the Ad- 
amites. 

There are facts, too, which seem to call 
for an extension of time considerably be- 
yond the computed chronology of the 
Bible touching the era of the Deluge, 
unless we admit that that event was local 
in its character, and involved only a por- 
tion of the human race in the catastrophe. 

We have stated that every Egyptologist 
of any character for learning or skill in 
interpretation, has assigned to the three 
great Pyramids an antiquity which reaches 
back beyond the Flood. The entire chron- 
ological scheme of the Chaldzans—em- 
bracing one mythical and seven historical 
dynasties — makes up the cyclic aggregate 
of 36,000 years, while the authentic record 
extends back to 2458 years B. c. “We 
have direct evidence,” says Rawlinson, 
“resulting from a remarkable sequence of 
numbers in the inscriptions of Assyria, 
which enables us to assign a certain Chal- 
dzean king, whose name occurs on the 
brick legends of Lower Babylonia, to the 
first half of the nineteenth century B. c. 
We are furthe. authorized, by an identity 
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of the nomenclature and by a juxtaposi- 
tion of the monuments, to connect in one 
dynamic list with this king, whose name 
is /smi-dagon, all other early kings whose 
brick. legends have been discovered in 
Chaldzea; and as we thereby obtain a list 
of above twenty royal names, ranging over 
a large interval of time both before and 
after the fixed date of B. c. 1861, it is evi- 
dent that the chronological scheme of 
Berosus (which assigns to the primitive 
Chaldzan empire a space extending from 
about the middle of the twenty-third to 
the middle of the sixteenth century B. C.) 
is in a general way remarkably supported 
and confirmed.” 

This scheme, divested of its fabulous 
element, according to a most ingenious 
system of German criticism, is given as 
follows: 


B.C. B.C. 
Median dynasty......++...c0csesseeseseseees 2458 to 2434 
Chraldemam 9 cncocccccsscessnsescccsncccese 2234 to 1976 
Chaldepam © ceccecococcccvenessvcovecesess 1976 to 1518 


Ur, or Urukh, where Terah, the father 
of Abraham, resided during the latter part 
of the life-time of Noah, was the capital 
of a populous kingdom. The single 
mound of Warka, according to Rawlin- 
son, must have contained 30,000,000 cu- 
bic feet, and have required 30,000 brick; 
and this is but one of a series of stupen- 
dous structures there found. 

The grandsons of Noah went forth into 
the land of Shinar and builded not less 
than eight cities, including Nineveh; and 
it is difficult to conceive how his descend- 
ants could have so far multiplied as to 
populate them with their own race, and 
at the same time an intercourse must have 
sprung up with the idolatrous nations— 
the Chaldzans, Assyrians, and Egyptians. 

“Had. the founders of these nations 
and cities and temples,” aptly remarks 
Mr. Scott Moore, “been all descended 
from Noah, could they so soon have com- 
pletely forgotten the Almighty, who had 
so signally preserved their race? None 
of those temples were erected to His wor- 
ship, nor do any of the bricks of their 
numerous buildings record the name of 
the Creator.. Could the Chaldeans have 
been descended from Noah, and yet even 
in his life-time have so totally forgotten 
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their Creator, whilst the descendants of 
Abraham have preserved His worship for 
4,000 years and to the present day?” 

The use of iron and the art of com- 
pounding brass were known before the 
Flood, and when Noah came out of the 
Ark he possessed, undoubtedly, all the 
metallurgic skill known to the antediluvian 


world; 


and this is evidenced by the 
mighty cities built by his immediate de- 
scendants. Now, when it is considered 
how essential iron is to man—to every- 
thing relating to his comforts and conven- 
iences; even in the barbaric state how 
great an aid it is to enable him to capture 
game and fish; and almost absolutely 
essential in the first step he takes toward 
civilization, in felling the forest and turn- 
ing up the sod ; is it possible that a people 
once possessed of this secret would suffer 
it to die out? Yet, at this day the use of 
iron is unknown to a vast portion of the 
human race, and the flint implements 
uttered so widely over Europe attest 
that the primeval races started as bar- 
irians. 
If allthe existing population of the earth 
he issue out of the loins of Noah, how 
it possible to account for their diversity 
of form and features? Why should we 
find on the one hand the degraded Bush- 
man and the untamable Indian, and on the 
other the intellectual Teuton and the 
shrewd, trafficking Jew? The Jews from 
the days of Abraham, though dispersed 
wer every land, have preserved the 
peculiar features of their race. As we 
meet them on our streets andin the 
haunts of business, the recognition is un- 
failing and instantaneous. The Negro is 
portrayed on the walls of the ancient tem- 
ples of Egypt, erected a thousand years 
or more before the Christian era, as faith- 
fully as though the likeness were taken 
but yesterday; and the prophet Jeremiah, 
in allusion to the constancy of his type, 
exclaims, “ Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots?” Now, if 


we admit the unity of the race, and that 


type is the gradual result of the lapse of 
time, and if two or four thousand years 
have produced no marked change in the 
features of the Jew or the Negro, must we 


not enlarge our ideas of the lapse of time 





[JAN. 
in order to allow the human family to 
separate into different branches, and to 
become subjected to a set of influences in- 
finitely long continued, to account for 
these diversities ? Such diversities call 
for complete isolation, continued through 
a greater period than is embraced in the 
historic record, They extend not only to 
color, constitution, to adaptability to a 
particular climate, but to osteological and 
even in some details to cranial and cerebral 
development. 

The whole history of the Bible relates 
mainly, we think, to God’s chosen peo- 
ple—those who had been inspired with a 
living soul. Them He held to a strict 
accountability, and to them He made re- 
peated revelations of His will. The 
iniquities of the other portion He winked 
at. There were those who “dwelt at 
Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that drew the be, 
and at Tubal and Javan, and the isles afai 
off,’ who, as declared by God through His 


prophet, had never heard His fame, ne 
ther seen His glory, but who, in the efflux 
of time, were to be gathered in. 

Suppose that for Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, 
we read North America, Patagonia, and 
South Africa; and for the isles afar-off, 
the Feejee, Australia, and New Zealand ; 
what evidence is there that the ancestors 
of these people ever heard of the fame and 
glory of the Almighty? Who would be 
so rash as to attempt to measure their ac- 
countability and predict their condition 
in a future state ? 

Is there not a significance to the expres- 
sion “ They that drew the bow,’ which 
has been overlooked? The Adamic man 
was created a civilized being, or rathe 
with a knowledge of the practical arts, 
which knowledge was essential to enable 
him “to till the ground,” but was not es- 
sential to those who “drew the bow.” 
Thus Cain, the first-born, built a city; 
Jabal was “the father of such as dwell in 
tents, and of such as have cattle’; Jubal 
was “the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ”; and Tubal-cain was 
“an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron.” These several occupations 
imply a thorough knowledge of the prac- 
tical arts, and could not have been carried 
on by those “that drew the bow”. and 
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relied on flint arrow-heads and knives as 
their principal implements. 

Now all the discoveries made in Europe 
vey reach from Scandinavia to the 
Mediterranean —show that the primeval 
man was simply a barbarian, that he dwelt 
in caves, and that all his implements were 


cleft from flint nodules or sawed out of 





stags’ horns. 


They belonged emphatically 
the races “that drew the bow.” That 
ge has been appropriately designated by 


ethnologists as the * Stone A; 





So, too, when Europeans, in their 

voyages of discovery, penetrated to Amer- 

ica, to Australia, and to the Isles of the 

Sea, they found many different peoples, 

but all of them in a barbaric state, except 
. 7 


the Mexicans and Peruvians, where the 


nial climate and the facility for maize- 


Iture had developed an imperfect civ- 
tion. With these exceptions, the 
implements of these peoples exhibited no 


higher art than those found in the dirt- 





beds of France and Eng 
me of these peoples could “draw the 
v,”’ there were others who had not even 
“d to that degree of skill. 
The diversity of human speech, too, 
calls for an extension of time, if we main- 
he unity of the race, except that w« 
se it to be the result of the confusion 
f tongues brought about by Divine inter- 


m cn the plains of Shin: 





An alphabetical or hieroglyphical lan- 
rrowth of centuries; yet there 


ge is the g 


must have existed soon after the Flood 


ypting, of course, the chronology of 


log 


Usher) the Hebrew, the Sanscrit, and the 
cuneiform characters of Babylonia, anil 


Rawlinson 


} 
ul 


ie hieroglyphics of Egypt. 


oses that these ancient Babylonians 





derived their ethnic source from Ethiopia 
shortly before the opening of the historic 
period, and states that the system of 
writing which they brought with them has 
the strongest affinity with that of Egypt, 
and that in many cases there is an absolute 
identity between them. In both forms 
and in both regions inscriptions exist 
whose antiquity extends back beyond the 
period of the Flood, 

This whole subject is beset with diffi- 
culties. It would be an easy task to cal- 
culate the capacity of the Ark, and to show 


vw 


that it could not contain “two of every 
sort,” “of fowls after their kind, and of 
cattle after their kind, and of every cree; 

ing thing of the earth after his kind,” 
together with the food that was to be 
eaten. We might discuss the question 
whether the whole of the free hydroge 


on our planet, united with oxyge1 
| yg 


form water enough to envelop it to tl 


height of the loftiest mountains. We 


might inquire why, when the living forms 





came out of the Ark, they did not d 
perse themselves over the earth’s surface, 
without reference to geographical divis 
ions; why each continent should have a 
distinct fauna, except where at the north 
the two hemispheres nearly inosculate; 
why the kangaroo, the ornithorhynchus, 
and many other strange forms, should be re 
stricted to Australia; why the monkeys of 
South America should be specifically dis 
tinct from those cf Africa; and why 
America, at the time of its discovery, was 
destitute of every domestic animal? Why 
{ 


is it, too, that the geologist has thus fai 


le to detect any traces of a catas 


been unal 
trophe represented to have been so stupen 
dous and universal? These are obstack 
which beset the scientific inquirer at al 
most every step, when he is called upon 
to make his investigations conform to th« 
‘ 


strict interpretation of the Mosaic account 


of creation. He has no wish to impugn 
the general accuracy of that record, but 
asks the theologian, “Has that record 
been rightly interpreted? Do we unde 
tand its exact meaning? Are there not 
idiomatic expressions not comprehended 
by the Hebrew scholar? Would not an 
Orientalist, versed in the Sanscrit or Ar: 
bic, be able to throw light upon many pas- 
sages now obscure?” 

rhus, then, as we have seen, some eth- 
nologists have sought a solution of these 
perplexing difficulties by supposing that 
the creation of mankind was an event 
prior to the specific creation of Adam, 
and that there might even have been dif 


ferent centres of creation ° that the Del 





was local in its operations, involving in 


2 


the catastrophe the Adamic race, and 1 
have resulted from the sinking of the land 
and the influx of the waters, as in the 


region of the Dead Sea, until the highest 
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hills were covered; and that the Ark was 
freighted only with those domestic animals 
which were essential to the operations of 
agriculture ;—and yet to Noah’s vision the 
traditional account handed down to Moses 
was apparently correct in every particular. 
Some such interpretation seems necessary, 
or we have simply to content ourselves by 
saying that it is a miracle—a matter of 
blind, implicit faith. 

With our finite minds, in all our inves- 
tigations we soon reach the limits of the 
Unsearchable; but there is nothing in the 
revelation of God to man, which forbids 
the finite man from investigating the 
works of the Infinite Creator. That rev- 
elation in many parts may be obscure, 
touching the phenomena of the universe; 
but, so far as relates to our moral obliga- 
tions, it is “a lamp unto our feet, and a 
light unto the path” which leadeth to sal- 
vation. 
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Joun ApAMs.—John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, deserved 
well of his country. He was ardent and 
patriotic, but he had not that combination 
of qualities which is essential to produce 
a great historical character. His deficien- 
cies were rendered more glaring by being 
brought in contrast with the severe majesty 
of Washington. The one had those com- 
manding qualities which, without subdu- 
ing, could hold in awe the turbulence of 
factious elements. The other had not 
that equanimity and far-reaching sagacity 
which fitted him for the leadership of a 


party, much less the Presidency of a na- 
tion; and the consequence was that from 
the time of his inauguration his power 
began to wane. Vain, ostentatious, and 
self-willed, he had none of that magnet- 
ism which draws to one personal friends — 
a quality, or rather the absence of a qual- 
ity, which has descended to his race even 
to the third generation. The retirement 
of Washington to Mount Vernon was the 
signal for party strife, so long held in re- 
straint, to break forth; and perhaps the 
very restraint to which it had been sub- 
jected, lent to it additional fierceness. 
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So little personal weight of character had 
the President with his opponents, that 
they applied to him the most opprobious 
epithets, and apparently without any shock 
to the public sentiment. One Senator, 
while he occupied the subordinate position 
of Vice-President, had spoken of him as 
“His Superfluous Excellency”; and the 
epithet must have been the more stinging, 
is recollected that Mr. Adams 
high-sounding 


when it 
would have 
titles as applicable to officers of State, and 
would have regulated the Presidential in- 
tercourse by certain courtly forms at vari- 


introduced 


ance with the republican simplicity which 
has ever since prevailed. Freneau, the 
editor of the leading Republican paper at 
that day, applied to him such terms as 
“ Daddy Vice,” and “ Duke of Braintree,” 
the latter term having reference to his 
birthplace. 

Disgraceful as are our party contests at 
this day —so much so that no pure-minded 
and sensitive man cares to encounter the 
ordeal of becoming a candidate for pop- 
ular suffrage—they are mild as com- 
pared of that day. The 
Federalists, with the vantage-ground of 


with those 


the Administration under their control, 
ought to have been content with pelting 
the Republicans with the same kind of 
missiles which they hurled; and with the 
official patronage at their command, they 
should have applied the thumb to the 
nose, and, with the other digits extended, 
performed a certain gyratory motion which 
is indicative of supreme satisfaction. But 
instead of that, they became aggressive. 
The Alien and Sedition Laws were passed, 
which was a great political blunder. Pros- 
ecutions were had under them, and con- 
victions obtained. Matthew Lyon was 
fined for having charged the President with 
indulging in “ridiculous pomp, idle pa- 
rade, and selfish avarice”; and Luther 
Baldwin, for the still greater irreverence 
of having wished that “the wad of a can- 
non fired in his honor might strike an 
unmentionable part of his august person.” 
A free people, accustomed to the utmost 
license of speech, naturally revolted at 
such petty acts of oppression, under judi- 
cial forms; and the result was that these 
acts were swept from the statute-book, and 
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the party which enacted them was con- 
signed to a hopeless minority. 
Unfortunately, too, the President could 
ill endure the influence exerted upon him 
and his party by the cool judgment and 
far-seeing sagacity of Hamilton—a man 
destitute of mere popular qualities, but of 
vast and versatile genius, of a high sense 
of honor, and of unbounded influence 
over his party. When, therefore, he made 
war Hamilton, he knocked from 
beneath the principal prop of his adminis- 
destitute of 


upon 


tration. Besides, he was 


personal dignity. His presence was not 
imposing, and his manners were abrupt 
and often repulsive. The consequence 
was that his administration was tolerated, 
without being enthusiastically supported, 

Political necessity required his renom- 
ination; but the tide of public opinion set 
so strongly in favor of his skilful adver- 
sary, Mr. Jefferson, that at the end of his 
first term Mr. Adams was permitted to 
retire to private life. 

A contemporary, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, summed up the character of the 
ex-President in terms so just that we can- 
not forbear quoting his portraiture : 


** Mr. Adams can hardly be accounted a man of 
the first stamp. Integrity, industry, experience, 
and extensive information,— qualifications of the 
first importance for public places,—he certainly 
possessed ; and had he been content to move ina 
sphere for which he was fitted, elevated not to the 
most elevated, he might have lived prosperously 
and died with an enviable reputation But se- 
duced into regions where he was incapable of 
shining, he began to decline almost as soon as he 
trespassed on them. Toward the close of his 
period, when the manifestations of dissatisfaction 
began to be alarming, it was said he made unbe- 
coming sacrifices to propitiate popularity, which 
served only to multiply his enemies and hasten 
and confirm his fall. Jn the administration of 
governments, there not unfreguently occurs a 
dilemma where it is extremely perplexing to 
determine whether to advance or recede. But 
there probably never was an exigency of this sort, 
when a time-serving abandonment was not more 
hazardous than an independent perseverance in 
the unpopular measures. 

**In the relations of private life, Mr. Adams 
was always amiable and exemplary ; affectionate 
in his family ; steady and ingenuous in his friend- 
ships; punctilious in the observance of his en- 
gagements ; of religious habits, and few, if any, 
vices ; incapable of intrigue, and deficient even in 
that address which is so often necessary and sel- 
dom amiss in a person called to act a distinguished 
part. His love of country was ardent and high- 
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more of books 


routine of busi- 








ness t his not practical, 
Vanity was his pre ling ind though 
l gment was in general good, a sort of imbe- 
cility hung about it, like ivy round an oak, affect- 
ing f his adm tration,”’ 

Mr. W er was accustomed to tell the 
f \ ecdote of the ex-President 

I ber the last t I ever uw Mr 
\ It iy I v ‘ 





] t nand pay r ts t 1 
my y hon It was a hot 1 Jun 
If um iyi nthes 1, apparently fat 
y twit t ty He ha 
co! f y inw y s flesh g 
\ flabby H an or ul 
ri wa express } f . . 
nary tior H ways s somethin 
\ “ s re t. Whilst I 
l \ z t i 
tor s of , Some 1 ! tt r 
m | icular inquiry for his health I 
1 not w re] ‘li abit a weak, f 
j t t, bat y the w nd 
h by tl Stor! f ? [ 
, we t P nt re- 
rhe discourse delivered Mr. Wel 





ution of the lives and 
rvices of John Adams and Thomas Jef- 


ster In commemor! 


ferson whose deaths occurred on 


ne 
} } 4 
same day, and on the anniversary of our 
Nation’s Independen which 





contributed so largely to achieve, thus 


making the Fourth of 
day—is one of the 


gran 


tions extant in any language: 





** Although no sculptured marble should rise to 
their memory, nor engraved stone bear record of 
their deeds, yet will their remembrance be as | 

g as the land they hor Marble « 
may indee I t, time may er € 
impress from the « g stone, but tl fame 





remains; for with American Liberty only can it 


perish It was the last swelling peal of yonder 
choir —‘ ‘THEIR BODIES ARE BURJED IN PEACE, BUT 
THEIR NAME LIVETH EVERMORE.’ I catch the 


ng, I echo that lofty 


triumph, —‘ THEIR NAME LIVETH EVERMORI 


strain of funeral 


solemn s 


The supposed speech which Mr. Web- 
ster has put into the mouth of John Adams, 
forms the 


a school-boy’s declamation, — “Sink or 


and which staple of many 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 


my heart and hand to this vote,”’—is a 
myth; and yet Mr. Webster has incorpo- 
rated many of the energetic expressions of 


the distinguished patriot, contained in his 


* “‘Inchiquin—the Jesuit’s Letters ’’ (1820). 





familiar letters and his political tracts. So 


exact was the imitation that many 





of literary pretensions, during 
time of the orator, applied to him to know 
precisely where the speech was to be 
found; but suffice it to say that while Mr 
Adams was emphatic in his larations, 
he never rose to the sustained flight of o1 
atory exhibited in the “supposed spe 


Mr. Adams, in later life, instead of 








whining over the ingratitude of republics, 
appears to have formed a just apy iation 
of his own defects. Thus, on one occasion, 
according to “lore Parker, vi ng the 
Boston Athenzeum with irl W } 
contained a] {f Was VS rt 
nd a bust of himself, in man y i 

tist whom we cannot now 1 ll, er 
‘ 1g for a time upon t W rton 
head 1ugust, severe, and conimanding, 
and with compressed lips—he remarked: 
“ There is a man wh 
his toneue”’; and then dir ttention 
to his own bust, he remarked, “ dz¢ ‘hat 
d—d old fool never cot 

In this remark is embodied a fund of 
philosophy. The owl, a very ve and 
silent bird, is supposed to keep up a trair 
of profound thinking; while the magpie, 
by its continual chattering, has ac é 
reputation § for frivolity. Phere is an 
“expressive silence” which is as eloquent 


} .. 99 
as *“*much speecn, 


— NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts, as is 
well known, is a beautiful town on the Con 
River, which was finished 
The 


in beaten ruts, and hence contemn every- 


necticut some 


two centuries ago. inhabitants move 


Db 


thing like innovation. They hauled over 


the coals Jonathan Edwards, the greatest 
and 


theologian of Ameri for heresy ; 





they rendered the residence of George 
Bancroft, the great historian, so uncomfort- 
able that he was glad to shake the dust 
from his feet as a testimony against them. 

There, the respectability of a man is 
rated by the number of shares he owns in 
the Northampton Bank, or the number of 
acres he owns in the Northampton mead- 
ows. While thus, in the main, the habits 
of the people are indicative of great thrift, 
yet, as in all communities, there is occa- 


sionally found a “ scalawag.” Such a one 





























was old Peter A.—called, for short, “ Old 
Pete.” He was not only lazy by nature, 
but he cultivated laziness as an art. He 
regarded it as an aphorism, “ Never doa 
thing which you can impose on another.” 
He was, moreover, addicted to whiskey ; 
and in the absence of that beverage, he 
would tickle his palate with hard cider. 


Now, 


and two neighbors, mounted on a load of 


itso happened that one evening he 
hay, were riding toward town. It was 
dark and rainy, and the road was gullied; 
when suddenly one set of the wheels sank 
into a deep rut, and over went the load. 
The more energetic of the trio procured 
from a house near by, a lantern; and sur- 
veying the scene and finding nothing bro- 
ken, he mounted the wagon and called 
upon the other twe to pitch on the hay, 
saying that he could load for two. But 
“Old favorite 


Pete” did not forget his 


aphorism. Staggering up to the lantern, 
he grasped it and held it up so that its 
rays fell upon the countenances of his two 
companions, when he exclaimed: “Z 
n’t pitch, but I can hold lantern like 
h—l/!”’ and the lantern was Ae//’d. 


THE old monks imagined that dirt 


and deity were intimately mingled. Saint 


Ignatius, say they, delighted in dirty 





hoes, in uncombed hair, and long and 


unscraped finger nails. Another saint 


gloried in having three hundred patches 


on his breeches. Saint Francis discovered 


that the devil had a great aversion to such 
] 


iabiliments; and Saint Macaire endured 


seven years of penitence for having killed 


1 
a iouse, 


But the most redolent of piety 


vas Brother Juniper, who carried this 


species of mortification so far that a 


brother declared that he could always nose 


him when within a mile of the monastery, 


provided the wind was at the dwe point. 


-It is well known to our readers that 
in every community there is a class of 
individuals, known by the generic names 


“ and “sucker,” who contrive 


sponge”’ 
not only to get their living, by hook or 
crook, without much labor, but also to 
travel by steamboat and railway, from one 
“settlement” to another, “free, gratis, and 


for nothing.”” The only work they ever 
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and some 


times, when in a tight place, they exhibit 


do is to exercise their wits; 


a degree of intellectual ingenuity which, 
honest calli 
When called 


upon for his fare in a steamboat or railway 


if transferred to some 





would make their fortunes. 


car, one of these gentry has always ready 
some excuse for his non-possession of the 
greenbacks, such as that he has lost or 
bo« k, contain 


National 


dozen 


1 
1? 
Lis 


been robbed of his pocket 
ing “a hundred-spot” of some 


bank, 


tens, and any number of small bi 


two or three fifties, half 
> OF, 
he came from home in a “thundering 
hurry,”’ and forgot to provide himself with 
“the rags;”’ or, in shifting his clothes, he 
“left his portemonnaie, d’ ye see, in his 
other pants, *—-or other kindred excuses 

Some years ago one of this interesting 
fraternity had taken passage in one of the 
Mississippi steamers at Dubuque, and, 
soon after she had started on her trip to 
St. Louis, was called upon for his ticket 
One of the usual excuses was given for 
He had left Dubuque 


in a tremendous hurry, and, in settling his 


not “ forking over.” 


bill at the hotel, had Jeft his portemonnaic 


on the office counter. “It’s a very awk 


ward afiair,” said he, with an air of deep 


mortification; “it puts me in a devilish 


disagreeable position; but as soon as I 


I 


reach St. Louis I can telegraph to Du 


buque, you know, and then adjust your 


little bill. *T will be all right, my dear 


] 


fellow, in a day or two!” The clerk, 


however, knew it would of be all right; 
he had sounded the genus diddler “ from 
its lowest note to the top of its compass;” 
and so he told our hero that unless the 
greenbacks were forthcoming before the 


boat Rock 
put ashore at that stopping-place. Ax 


reached Island, he would be 


cordingly, no sooner had the steamer 
touched the wharf there than the sucker 
was made to walk the plank. 

But the clerk was not without bowels. 
It was just possible that he might be mis 
taken; and seeing our hero—just as the 
wheels of the steamer were beginning to 
move again, after landing her passengers 
—standing on the wharf, the very incar- 
nation of meekness and resignation, he 
cried out to him: 

“You may jump on board, sir, if you'll 
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give me your watch or something else that 
is valuable, as security for your fare.” 

Waiting a minute or two till there was 
a chasm between the boat and wharf, Did- 
dler, gyrating his fingers about the tip of 
his nose as a pivot, stri.ck a triumphant 
attitude, and yelled: 

“Thank you—greatly obliged; but you 
must excuse me—lI wasn’t bound any 
farther! Rock Island was the place I 
wished to reach, and I’m JUST HERE!” 


—WE all are aware with what impunity 
the Indiana judges violate the injunction, 
** What God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder.” The result is that 
many of the villages are colonized by 
ladies from other States, seeking to be freed 
a vinculo et thoro. This wholesale traffic 
in divorces, while it gives employment to 
the lawyers, is a source of considerable 
revenue to the keepers of hotels and board- 
ing-houses. ‘“ You never saw such a hap- 
py lot of people as we had here yesterday !” 
said a landlady to a newly-arrived guest ; 
“there were thirteen couples of ’em.” 
“What! thirteen couples just married?” 
“Oh, no, sir; thirteen couples just di- 


vorced !”’ 


— Jupce W——, formerly one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
believed, with the great mass of people in 
those days, that a glass of whiskey taken 
before dinner was a great “appetizer.” 
He was holding court one time in Cleve- 
land, and had adjourned for dinner, 
preparatory to which he went to the bar 
for the purpose aforesaid. 

It so happened that he and a roguish 
lawyer lingered at the table till all the 
guests had departed, when the lawyer slyly 
gathered up all the silver spoons and 
slipped them into the Judge’s pocket, who, 
before going to the court, retired to his 


room, where he made the discovery. He 
was utterly dumbfounded. “Can it be,” 


he soliloquized, “that I have imbibed so 
much whiskey as to allow it to steal away 
my senses, and that, under these circum- 
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stances, I, a Judge of the Supreme Court, 


have committed this theft?” 
bell and sent for the landlord, to whom 
he apologized in the most abject terms, 
while he restored to him his property. 

It so happened that, a few days after, a 
man was tried and convicted of larceny. 
The evidence was overwhelming; and 
when the culprit was arraigned for sen- 
tence, the Judge asked him if he had 
anything to say in extenuation of his 
guilt. “Yes,” he replied, “Ihave. May 
it please the Court, I was under the in- 
fluence of liquor when I committed this 
crime. I didn’t know what I was about.” 
“Where did you get your liquor?” “At 
the bar of the C House,”’ replied the 
prisoner, (the same bar that the Judge 
patronized.) “ Did you ever steal before ?”’ 
asked the Judge. “ Never, so help me 
God!” emphatically responded the cul- 
prit. The Judge then turned to the jury 
and said that he must request them to 
reconsider their verdict; that honest men, 


He rang the 





even, under the influence of foor liquor, 
would often commit acts which were crim- 
inal in the sight of the daw, but for which 
they were not morally responsible. “Why, 
gentlemen,” he continued, “it was only 
the other day that I, under the influence 
of the foor liquor furnished at the bar of 
the C House—the same which the 
prisoner at this bar imbibed—found my- 
self purloining the landlord’s spoons!” 

The jury retired, but soon returned with 
a verdict of acquittal. In discharging the 
prisoner, the Judge admonished him never 
again to drink foor liquor. 





— WE have received and read “ The 
New and the Old,” the latest-born of the 
magazines. We salute it in the language 
of the response of the Witches to the invo- 
cation of Macbeth: 

1st Witch.—‘*‘ All Hale !”’ 

2d Witch.—‘“‘ All Hale !!’’ 

3@ Witch.—“‘ All Hale! !!"’ 

It will have to encounter the keen ri- 
valry of the “Atlantic” and “Galaxy,” 
but we trust that it will prove 
** Greater than both, by the all-H/a/e hereafter.” 















































